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California ranks as the number one recipient of defense monies 
because it has come to piay a central role in the industrial base of 
the U.S. military system. 

California provides 46% of all the nation's missiles and space 
systems, 44.3% of all military building supplies, 33% of all 
military Research and Development, 27% of all petroleum used by 
the DOD, 23% of all military subsistence items (food, clothing, 
toilet articles, etc.), 21% of military electronics and communi- 


During 1970, the Department 
of Defense, the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) and the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) will spend 
approximately $80 billion. 

This is more than, any other 
nation spends for war, let alone 
for "defense. fT More than half 
that sum will go to ten states: 
Missouri, Georgia, Massachu¬ 
setts, Virginia, Ohio, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Connecticut, New York, 
Texas (thanks to LBJ) and, last 
but not least, California, the 
largest beneficiary of defense 
spending in the country. 

In 1968, with only 1096 of 
the population, California re¬ 
ceived about i$96 of all de¬ 
fense contracts with a total 
worth of approximately $6.5 
billion* In fiscal 1970, total 
deferse expenditures (including 
military installations and gov- 
empient payrolls) in California 
will amount to $10, 8 billion, 
with an additional $1,3 billion 
for NASA programs. 

This is almost twice the a- 
mount of the total expenditures 
of the State Government of 
California and equal to the to¬ 
tal Gross National Product of 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Tai¬ 
wan and all of Southeast Asia. 

The military heart 

A breakdown of California's 
$6, S billion in defense contracts 


cation equipment, 20% ot military construction work, 20% of ad¬ 
ministrative services, 10.3% of all naval vessels and 9.9% of all 
military aircraft. 

In addition, California has pocketed about 50% of all NASA 
prime contracts during.the past decade. A quarter of the entire 
NASA budget goes to a single company in Southern California: 
North American Rockwell. 


War is California's biggest growth 
industry--$12.1 billion in 1970 


reveals where the heart of mili¬ 
tary capitalism in the state lies. 
Thirty-five per cent of the to¬ 
tal, (or $2.3 billion), goes for 
missile and space systems, 1596 
($956 million) for aircraft, 1396 
($820 million) for electronics 
and communication equipments, 
696 ($383 million) for ammu¬ 
nition, 496 ($260.5 million) for 
petroleum, and 3.3596 ($211 
million) for ships. 

T his means that about 6596, 
or $4# 1 billion, of all defense 
contracts awarded to California 
industries goes to the state's 
"aerospace" firms. Moreover, 
about half of these contracts 
($2,2 billion) are allocated for 
research, development, testing 
and evaluation * This is the most 
lucrative of all defense business 
since costs are not strictly fixed. 

At the same time R & D 
contracts are often tied to pro¬ 
duction contracts which are 
many times larger and which 
extend over a period of several 
years; thus, $80 million in R 5 
D can pave the way for a long¬ 
term billion dollar production 
program. 

The largest defense contract¬ 
or in the state and the nation is 


.Lockheed* Between 1961 and 
1967, Lockheed received ap¬ 
proximately $12 billion worth of 
defense contracts, comprising 
about 8896 of ite total business. 

In 1967, Lockheed grossed 
about $709 million for R £ D, 
of which 7056 went to its five 
California plants (L*A., Bur¬ 
bank, Ontario, Redlands and 
Sunnyvale). Close behind was 
General Dynamics with about 
$200 million in R & D for its 
six California installations sit¬ 
uated in Pomona and San Diego. 

B^IcDcnnell-Douglas with six 
plants in the state, Hughes Air¬ 
craft with eleven, North Amer¬ 
ican Rockwell with five, and 
Aerojet-General with six each 
raked-in ever $100 million in 
R & D work for their California 
divisions* 

These 39 plants receive 
most of the defense monies go¬ 
ing to California and represent 
the foundation of the California 
defense industry* 

Total capital investment in 
defense in California has never 
been accurately determined. 
Some economists believe It 
may be somewhere between 
$30 billion and $50 billion—if 


land, building and equipment 
are included. 

Department of Defense land 
holdings in California are ex¬ 
tensive* According to a 1964 
report by the Office of the As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense, the U.S. 
Government owns 4*4 million 
acres of military landed pro¬ 
perty in California with an ap¬ 
proximate worth (in 1964 
prices) of $4.1 billion. 

Both in acreage and dollar 
value this was the largest mil¬ 
itary holding in any state. De¬ 
partment of Defense property 
also included land, buildings 
and key pieces of equipment 
in many of the 99 defense 
plants situated in the state. 
Tins property is owned by the 
U.S* government and formally 
leased to defense contractors 
as part of military contractual 
arrangements* About 3596 or 
more of Lockheed's total as¬ 
sets for example, derive from 
the Federal government. 

Defense employment 

Defense spending is perhaps 
the single most important con¬ 
tributor to employment in Cal- 


By MARTIN GELLEN 

ifomia. About 37,596 of manu¬ 
facturing employment in the 
state is directly attributable to 
defense and space related indus¬ 
tries, Between 1967 and 1968, 
this amounted to about 600,000 
workers, 

A rough estimate of the total 
impact of defense spending upon 
employment would also include 
about 120,000 jobs resulting 
from subcontractors and suppliers 
and their suppliers in turn, as 
well as 266,000 civilian and 
320,000 military persons on 
DOD payrolls and approximately 
another million jobs which de¬ 
pend on the spending of workers 
in defense related work. 

This means that about 2,2 
million people, or 3096 of the 
state's employed work force of 
7*5 million, are dependent in 
one way or another upon mili¬ 
tary expenditures* 

Estimates by the Joint Econo¬ 
mic Conversion Committee in 
the state legislature are more 
conservative, but still quite 
dramatic. The committee at¬ 
tributes 946, 000 jobs to defense 
— Continued on page 7 
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‘You name it--and 
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—Continued from page I 
and space in California and an 
additional million jobs indirect¬ 
ly induced by defense monies. 

If families of the 1* 946,000 
workers are included, then, the 
Committee says, ’'more than 
one-fifth of California's popu¬ 
lation depends on the flow of 
defense dollars into California* 11 

Regionally within the state, 
the proportion of total employ¬ 
ment dependent upon defense 
dollars is higher. About 70% of 
all aerospace employment ori¬ 
ginates in Southern California— 
most of it concentrated in the 
Los Angeles/Long Beach Area. 
Figures for 1960 show that at 
least 43.6% of the total em¬ 
ployment there is both directly 
and indirectly tied to defense 
spending. 

In San Diego, aerospace 
manufacturing represents about 
65% of the total manufacturing 
employment; with 17 military 
installations, the Navy and the 
Marines together pump about 
$1*35 billion dollars yearly 
into the San Diego area. 

The Security First National 
Bank of Los Angeles claims that 
over one third of the $30 billion 
gross regional product of South¬ 
ern California can be traced to 
defense expenditures. 

-Although the L.A, area by 
comparison draws in about three 
times the amount, the $1.3 
billioD pumped into the Santa 
Clara County aerospace com¬ 
plex between Menlo Park and 
San Jose gives Santa Clara the 
distinction of receiving more 
defense dollars per capita than 
any other county in the state. 

About three of every five new 
jobs in S anta Clara County are 
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now dependent on defense spend¬ 
ing. 

The high proportion of R & D 
work as well as contracts devoted 
to space missiles, and electron¬ 
ics gives the aerospace labor 
force a distinctly white-collar 
composition. Over 53% of the 
employment in California aero¬ 
space companies consists of en¬ 
gineers, scientists, technicians 
and other salaried personnel. 

This occupational pattern is 
also reflected in the use of floor 
space in aerospace plants where 
on the average only 40% is de¬ 
voted to manufacturing, but 
30% is allocated for offices and 
laboratories and about 30% for 
storage and other purposes* 

California's large aerospace 
industry is also the reason the 
state has attracted a dispropor¬ 
tionate number of scientists and 
technicians. Available data in¬ 
dicate that 27,641 scientists, or 
11,4% of the national total, 
live in California. 

If this number is broken 
down according to disciplines, 
California then can claim 12% 
of the nation's earth-scientists 
and meteorologist, 13*2% of 
its psychologists and about 16% 
of its mathematicians, statisti¬ 
cians and physicists. 

Reliable figures do not exist 
for engineers, but rough esti¬ 
mates suggest California ac¬ 
counts for about 20% of the 
nation's electrical engineers 
and about 25% of its aeronau¬ 
tical engineers. 

Defense multiplies 

The fact that a high propor¬ 
tion of the defense-dependent 
labor force as also highly skilled, 
well-educated and well-paid 
means that the multiplier effect 
of defense spending in aerospace 
is much higher than it is for 
military installations or large 
commercial factories. The con¬ 
sumption patterns of defense 
workers are geared to middle- 
class suburban living standards 
and therefore have a greater 
impact upon local demand for 
goods and services than do the 
consumption habits of workers 
in most other industries. 

However, the "knowledge 
industry" in California is more 
than a source of labor and ex¬ 
pertise ; it also plays a key po¬ 
litical role in the development 
and growth of the defense-ori¬ 
ented base of the state econo¬ 
my, For example, the inter¬ 
locking relationships between 
the Pentagon and the Univer¬ 
sity of California makes clear 
this political fact of life, e. 
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are aware of the back¬ 
ground of Charles J, Hitch, 
President of the University of 
California. He is a former di¬ 
rector of the Rand Corporation 
and served for several years as 
Deputy Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. 

But few realize that Glenn 
Seaborg, former Chancellor of 
Cal/Berkeley, is head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission* 
Seaborg's AEC activities reflect 
the reality of the University of 
C alifornia's control over 90% of 
the nuclear weapons research 
in the country . 

Professor/Armorer 

In addition, the last three 
directors of the Pentagon's Of¬ 
fice of Defense Research and 
Engineering all have come from 
Cal's Lawrence Radiation Lab¬ 
oratory, The DRE's function is 
to determine future armament 
priorities for the whole defense 
establishment, then to spend the 
money that will put these pro¬ 


jects on the road. 

Is it surprising, then, that 
California's research and edu¬ 
cational institutions receive 
about 26% of all defense dollars 
which go to non-profit R & D 
contractors in the country? And 
that the state's universities 
(Cal, Stanford, Cal Tech 6 
USC) receive about 20% of 
all military R & D money grant¬ 
ed to universities and colleges 
throughout the nation? 

The flow of personnel be¬ 
tween California's heavily re- 
search-oriented aerospace 
firms, the universities and the 
Pentagon is therefore no acci¬ 
dent; it is a necessary mecha¬ 
nism for the healthy and pro¬ 
fitable functioning of the mili¬ 
tary-industrial complex in the 
state* 


Martin Gellen is a staff mem¬ 
ber of the Bay Area Institute, a 
research collective in San Fran¬ 
cisco specializing in economic 
and political studies of the Far 
East, 


Defense, then, is the state's 
largest industry* It represents 
between $30 and $50 billion in 
assets, produced $12 billion a 
year in income and $1.5 bil¬ 
lion in profits and employs more 
than a million people* It pro¬ 
duces about two and a-half 
times the $4,3 billion income 
of agriculture, four times the i 
total income of the construction 
industry* 

Moreover, California's mira¬ 
culous economic growth since 
World War IX in large part re¬ 
sults from aerospace expansion 
during this period. 

Between 1949 and 1957, for 
example, defense-related em¬ 
ployment increased 228%, com¬ 
pared to an 81% increase in non- 
defense employment* From 
1953 to 1963, defense spending 
rose 57% in California, while 
population trailed slightly be¬ 
hind with an increase of about 
50%, 

For the first half of the six¬ 
ties, about three of every five 
new industrial jobs were in de¬ 
fense-related areas; since 1965, 
the ratio has increased to four 
of every five jobs. 

The Bay Area 

What is the role of tbe Bay 
Area in the state's military- 
industrial system? Aside from 
the fact that the region is a 
national center for aerospace in¬ 
dustry, (although not as large in 
absolute terms as L.A,) the Bay 
Area is much more significant 
because of its function as a 
"stagmg area" for U.S, military 
activities in the Pacific and 
Asia* One-fourth of California's 
military installations are situ¬ 
ated in the nine-county Bay 
Region, These installations em¬ 
ploy about 1/3 of all Federal 
employees in the state* Thus, 
any ground war in Asia has 
significant impact upon govern¬ 
ment activities in the Bay Area 
and the local economy, Viet¬ 
nam, for example, has increased 
government employment in the 
region by at least 20%* Perhaps 
as much as 40% of Vietnam-re¬ 
lated jobs in California are sit¬ 
uated here. 

San Francisco in particular 
is the regional headquarters of 
the Defense Supply Agency and 
manages $1.6 billion a year in 
military procurement for the 
whole of Northern California, 
Nevada, Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska 
and Hawaii, 

The San Francisco office 
supervises contracting and trans¬ 


portation activites in these, states 
for jroduction, distribution of 
military timber supplies, compo¬ 
nents for missiles and al¬ 
titude bombers, electronic com¬ 
ponents, communications equip¬ 
ment, subsistence supplies and 
ammunition. 

In addition, the Bay Area has 
prospered from the stepped-up 
trade between California and the 
Far East due to U, S, military op¬ 
erations in S*E, Asia. According 
to Barry Weisberg of the Bay 
Area Institute, the rate of in¬ 
crease of the California Gross 
StateJProduct has doubled since 
1965 largely because of the ex¬ 
port bulge reflected in the ex¬ 
panded activites of Northern 
Californian ports in Pan-Pacific 
commerce. 

The major export items— 
vehicles, gasoline engines, pe¬ 
troleum, construction materials, 
non-electrical machinery, dried 
fruit, canned milk and other 
canned foods—are precisely the 
same commodities which ac¬ 
count for a good portion of the 
$1*7 billion rise in defense 
spending in California between 
4965 and 1968, when the mili¬ 
tary massive build-up for Viet¬ 
nam took place* 

F 1 

urthermore, the need to pro¬ 
duce that highly-sHlled and 
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well-educated labor force re¬ 
quires large private and public 
expenditures for education and 
training* This is one reason 
California developed the most 
highly capitalized university 
system (both public and private) 
of any state"* 

Cal Tech, USC and UCLA 
feed engineers and scientists 
into the Southern California 
aerospace complex. Berkeley 
and Stanford axe similarly 
hooked-up to the NoxthexnSan- 
ta Clara County missiles, space 
and electronics companies. 

The economic impact of the 
wax in Vietnam upon the Bay 
Area should not be taken as ex¬ 
ceptional. It is merely a speci¬ 
fic trend in a total pattern* 

There may be many maze 
Vietnams, and what we have in 
California is not simply a boom 
from one war, but the adminis¬ 
trative and industrial apparatus 
re quired to maintain all sorts of 
military operations: tactical 
and strategic forces, small wars 
and big wars, counter-insurgen¬ 
cy programs and nuclear holo¬ 
causts. War is not only a growth 
industry in California, but it's 
highly diversified, too. 

You name it—and California 
will kill it* 
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SOURCES; 

Note: Top 100 DOD contractors desig¬ 
nated by rank in parenthesis behind 
firm on map. Check with adjoining Top 
100 list. 

(1) "Top 100 Defense Contractors An¬ 
nounced" (Fiscal Year 7969), Defense 
Industry Bulletin for Dept, of Defense 
by Defense Supply Agency, Dec. 1, 
1969 

(2) Dept, of Defense Prime Contractors 
Which Received Awards of $10,000 or 
More, California, Fiscal Year 1969 

(3) California Defense Installations, 
Congressional Quarterly, May 24, 
1968, pp. 1168-1171. 

(4) Telephone checks 

(5) Government Contracts Directory, 
Standard and Poor, Moody's 

Note: Only those contractors listed in 
Reference (1) were looked up in Refer¬ 
ence (2). Because of the great concen¬ 
tration of contractors in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, only contractors there with con¬ 
tracts of $10 million or more were 
listed. Many small and large contrac¬ 
tors were thus excluded because their 
contracts were under $1 0 million or 
they were subcontractors. 

Contracts listed to local firms or na¬ 
tional firms with local branches. 

^ They are not totals for national firms. 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

$22 million (see Burbank) 

McDonnell Douglas Corp. 

$14 million (see Huntington Beach) 

Federal Electric 

missile control systems: $35 million 
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KSC Western Test Range. Operations DivL 
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General Dynamics 

$46 mi I lion (see Pomona) 

Ryan Aeronautical 

missiles, aircraft, electronics equipment: $168 miL 
lion 

Coronado Amphibious Base (Navy) 

Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training School 
(Navy) 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare Training 
School (Navy) 

Naval Air Station, North Island 
Naval Electronics Laboratory 
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Corporate 

DOD Contract 

Totals in Various Cities 

Los Angeies 

• • ■ $378,975,000 

San Diego . 

_ 281,910,000 

Anaheim ... 

. 554,255,000 

Lompoc ,.. 

. 97,829,000 

Oildale . 

.423,000 

For complete list see Dept, of Defense 
listing of Prime Contractors for Calif., 
fiscal 1969. Available from Deputy 
Comptroller for Information Service. 


General Motors(IO) 

tanks, armored vehicles, jet engines, artillery, rifles: 
$11 million 


ANAHEIM 

North American Roekwell[8) 

missile rocket motors, aircraft, electronics: $418 
1 million 

Philco-FordO 9} 

aircraft equipment, missiles, telecommunications: 
$45 million 

Northrup (35) 

tactical aircraft jet tankers, missile systems, ord¬ 
nance: $27 million 

Interstate Electronics 

missile support systems: $29 million 

| LearSiegter 

aircraft & rocket instrumentation: $23 million 

AZUSA 

I Aerojet Gen era 1(26} 

missiles, mines, nuclear rockets, aircraft parts, rifle 
| parts, bomb casings: $72 million 

BURBANK 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp (1) 

| missiles, aircraft: $251 million 

CAMARILLO 

Oxnard AFB 

CORONA 

| Naval Ordnance Laboratory 

COSTA MESA 

Susquehanna Corp. 

missile rocket motors, ordnance, electronics: $17 
[ million 

CANOGA PARK 

North American Rockwell 

$18 mi I lion (see Anaheim) 

Hughes Aircraft Co.(14) 

missile control systems, aircraft, electronics, com¬ 
munications: $43 million 

Bunker-Ramo 

| electronic warfare devices and studies: $7 million 

Reactor & Research FacilitiesfAEC) 

CULVER CITY 

Hughes Aircraft 

$184 rriliion{see Danoga Park) 

Litton lfidustries{21) 

navigation systems, nuclear submarines, missile 
| systems, aircraft: $10 million 

ELSEGUNDO 
North American Rockwell 

$14 million (see Anaheim) 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 

$37 million [see Canoga Park} 

Aerospace Corp. 

research £ development: $76 million 

FULLERTON 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 

$83 million [see Canoga Park) 


GLENDALE 


ELSEGUNDO 


Singer Co.(58) 

missiles, guidance systems, electronics: $26 million 

HAWTHORNE 

Northrup Corp. 

$56 million (see Anaheim) 

HUNTINGTON BEACH 

McDonnell Douglas Corp.(4) 

aircraft, missiles: $168 million 

LONG BEACH 

McDonnell Douglas Corp. 

$134 million (see Huntington Beach) 

Naval Station 
Naval Supply Center 
Long Beach Shipyard 

LOS ALAMITOS 

Naval Air Station 

LOS ANGELES 
North American Rockwell 

$23 million (see Anaheim) 

Garrett Corp. 

aircraft engines, missile support systems: $15 
million 

NEWBURY PARK 

Northrup 

$13 million [see Anaheim) 

NEWPORT BEACH 

Philco-Ford 

$46 million (see Anaheim) 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD 

Bendtx (34) 

components for missiles, aircraft: $22 million 

NORTH RIDGE 

Tele dyne {22) 

aircraft electronics, navigation systems: $24 million 

PASADENA 

Jet Propulsion Laboratory, NASA Pasadena 
Office 

PT, MAGU 

Pacific Missile Range (Navy) 


REDONDO BEACH 


Norton AFB 
TRW Inc. (381 


missiles, electronics, aircraft components: $53 
■ million 


SEAL BEACH 


HUNTINGTON BEACH 


POMONA 


General Dynamics Corp.{3) 

aircraft, missiles, nuclear submarines: $139 million 

REDONDO BEACH 

TRW inc. 

$89 million (see San Bernardino) 

SAN PEDRO 

Fort MacArthur (Army) 

SANTA ANA 
El Toro Air Station 
Marine Corps Air Facility 

SANTA MONICA 

Western Electric Co. 

missiles, electronics, communications, sonar: $57 
million 

System Development 

research & development: $45 million 

RAND Corp. 

most famous defense 'Think tank' f ; $19 million 

McDonnell Douglas Corp. 

$33 million [see Huntington Beach) 

SEAL BEACH 
Naval Weapons Station 

TORRANCE 

Garrett Corp. 

$10 million [see Los Angeles) 

VAN NUYS 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

$137 million (see Burbank) 

RCA(23> 

missile tracking radar, communications: $17 million 
Litton Systems Inc. 

$62 million (see Culver City) 


VANDENBERG AFB 

Boeing Co.(9) 

bombers, helicopters, missiles: $11 million 

WOODLAND HILLS 

Litton Systems 

$74 million (see Culver City) 
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Notice to all DOD 
contractors: you are on 
military assignment 

"None of the funds authorized to be appropriated by this act 
may be used to carry on study unless such project has direct and 
apparent relationship to a specific military function or operation*" I 
(The Mansfield Amendment, which goes into effect July 1, 1970, 
as part of the 1970 military Procurement Act*) 

Charles Schwartz, professor of physics at Cal/Berkeley, sought 
to determine officially how this amendment would apply to his 
Air Force research* Here, published for the first time, is his ex¬ 
change with Lloyd A. Wood, director of physical sciences,AFOSR. 

Dear Mr. Wood: 

1 would like to discuss with you the effects of Section 203 of 
the Military Procurement Authorization Act, commonly referred 
to as the "Marafield Amendment." As you are doubtless aware, I 
have been an outspoken critic of many military policies of the 
United States, and I have publicly taken a pledge "that I will not 
participate in wax research or weapons production, , * Ir 

I have in the past been able to convince myself that my re¬ 
search work was not in any apparent way directed to the support 
of any military function, and thus I have found it conscionable to 
accept funds from the Air Force for the purposes of furthering this 
basic research work and supporting the education of graduate stu¬ 
dents in these areas of pure physics. 

In conversation with representatives of the Air Force I have in 
the past been assured that this attitude of mine was in consonance 
with Air Force policy in that they are interested in supporting a 
broad base of pure research for the long range good of the nation¬ 
al interest. 

Now, however, the wording of Section 203 makes this no long- I 
er an allowed position, * , 

Charles Schwartz 


GUARDIAN 

PHONE UN i-9600 ADDRESS: i070 BRYANT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

DOD off We recommend: 

campus! 


Dear Prof. Stfiwartz; 

In reply to your letter of 26 February 1970, I may say that the 
theoretical research investigations supported by this office at 
Berkeley do meet the relevance requirements of Section 203 of 
Public Law 91-121, in our judgment. Indeed, it has been our 
policy through the years to support only research which we have 
regarded as basic to aerospace technologies required for future 
Air Force operations. To have done otherwise would have con¬ 
stituted a failure to meet our obligations and duties as public ser¬ 
vants, Thus we have been of the opinion that according to our in¬ 
ter jactation of the language we have supported only research 
which has a direct and apparent relationship to a specific Air 
Force function or operation. 

The change introduced by Section 203 has been largely a sub¬ 
stantial restriction in the latitude with which we have been able 
to interpret the phrase "direct and apparent relationship, rt The 
present interpretation requires that the relationships be much more 
direct and much more apparent in our official documentation and 
justifications of our programs, 

We are, however, not in a position to make this information 
publicly available, because to do so would obviously allow a sub¬ 
stantial insight into the total technical program of the Air Force 
winch would be of value for military intelligence. 

Therefore, for security reasons, we must maintain this infor¬ 
mation in a closely held status* 

Lloyd A. W o od, Director 

Deer Dr. Wood; 

I have called your bluff; but you refuse to show your hand. 
Therefore, I shall not play with you any longer. 

Your letter of March 6 contends that all the research supported 
by the Air Force Office of Scientific Research is in conformity 
with the new law (Section 203) in that the research work done by 
me, among others whom you support, does have "a direct and ap¬ 
parent relationship to a specific military function or operation," 

I claim that this is untrue. The research work that I have been 
engaged in is not related to any military function in any direct 
or apparent way* 

Your refusal to support your position, "for security reasons, 11 is 
patently absurd- 1 claim that you are unable to justify your posi¬ 
tion at all and you are invoking official secrecy as a cover-up for 
what would appear as illegal behavior on the part of the Air Force. 

I am herewith resigning from further participation in Grant 
AF-AFOSR 68-1616A and its successor AFOSR Contract F-44620- 
7G-C-0D28; and I shall limit my present comments on this act to 
a quotation of the Boy Scout Oath: (from memory) "On my honor 
I will do my best to do my duty to God and my country and to O- 
bey the Scout Law, to help other people at all times and to keep 
myself physically strong, mentally awake and morally straight, 11 

Charles Schwartz dS 


Read carefully the adjoin¬ 
ing exchange of letters between 
Prof. Charles Schwartz, profes¬ 
sor of physics at Cal/Berkeley, 
and the Air Force, It represents 
the most powerful editorial the 
Guardian could write in support 
of its position that Department 
of Defense funds no longer have 
a place on the college campus. 

For Prof. Schwartz found 
that, even though he felt his 
research was non-military, as 
do most other faculty DOD re¬ 
searchers, the Air Force felt 
differently and in fact supported 
"only research which has a di¬ 
rect and apparent relationship 
to a specific Air Force function 
or operation, " 

And what is this "direct and 
apparent" relationship? 

The Air Force wouldn't tell 
Prof. Schwartz, their man on 
campus doing basic research, 
because "for security reasons, 
we must maintain this informa¬ 
tion in a closely held status, " 

What do "security reasons" 
have to do with the traditions 
and ideals of an open, inde¬ 
pendent, free university? Or 
information in "closely held 
status?" Or the whole business 
of research, pure or applied, 
basic or mission-oriented, good 
or bad, when it comes from a 
Defense Department that is 
conducting a tragically brutal, 
illegal, undeclared, widening 
war without end in Indochina. 

This isn't World War II 3 
when the scientific cadre at 
Cal and Stanford pitched in 
with everybody else, and it 
isn't Korea. It is Vietnam and 
Cambodia in 1970--the most 
detested war in U.S, history. 

Are there more professors 
who, like Prof, Schwarz, would 
summon the courage, the mor¬ 
al indignation, the something, 
to sever in protest their re¬ 
search connections with the 
Defense Department? There 
may be some, but we couldn't 
find them. The issue , however, 
has become much larger than 
the individual position of the 
individual professor. 

For it is now clear, by our 
maps, charts and building by 
building inventory of DOD dis¬ 
tribution at our two major uni¬ 
versities, just how deep, wide¬ 
spread, militarily significant 
and academically dangerous 
the DOD /AEC involvement 
actually is. 


In 1892, the president of the Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
wrote to Ms friend Richard Olney, Attorney General of the U.S* 

He recommended Olney act to abolish the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

Olney reassured his friend in a letter; "The Commission,,, is, 
or can be made, of great use to the railroads, at the same time 
that supervision is almost entirely nominal. Further, the older 
such a commission gets to be, the more inclined it will be found 
to take the business and railroad view of things, it thus becomes a 
sort of barrier between the railroad corporations and the people, 
and a sort of protection against hasty and crude legislation hostile 
to the railroad interest,., The part of wisdom is not to destroy the 
Commission, but to utilize it." 

California private utilities are already "utilizing" the FUC in 
vintage Olney tradition (they've now got four of five commissioners, 
thanks to Gov, Reagan's friendly appointments.) Now, in State 
Proposition 3, the private utilities want to disembowel the com¬ 
mission by removing its constitution-based powers (a legacy of Hi¬ 
ram Johnson) and pitching them to the legislature (traditionally, a 
strong utilities bastion). 

The FUC's thin blue line of regulation would evaporate as it has 
in other states with legislative control over commissions. 

The stamp of PG&E, SP and Western Pacific on this Proposition 
is no accident. John Sproul, PG&E's politically muscled senior at¬ 
torney, was on the FUC Revision committee and he and his allies saw 
to it that utility spokesmen were invited to speak (not consumer spokes¬ 
men or members of the general public) and that private utility sen¬ 
timent dominated throughout, 

NO on Proposition 3, 

Note: If this is what the Constitution revisers are up to, the 
committee itself is in need of immediate and drastic revision. 

CANDIDATES 

STATE OFFICES 

Governor-Jesse Unruh (D) 

It. Governor-Alfred Alquist (D) 

Controller-Houston Flournoy (R) 

Herman Silias (D) 

Secy, of State-Edmund G. Brown, Jr* (D) 

State School Sup, -Wilson Riles (D) 

Atty. Gen, -Charle s 0 * 1 Brien (D ) 

Senator-George Brown (D) 

Norton Simon (R) 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 
6th-(SF) Zaide Kirtley (D) 

7th-(Berkeley) Ron Dellums P) 

11th-(San Mateo) Pete McCloskey (R) 

Robert Gompsrts p) 

STATE SENATE DISTRICTS 

10th-(SF) George Moscone (D) 

12th-(San Mateo) Arlen Gregorio p) 

Sam Halsted (R) 

4th-(Marin/Nap a/Solano) Peter Be hr (R) 

STATE ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS 
ISth-Wlllie Brown (D) 

JUDGE, SUPERIOR COURT NO* 2 
Janet Aitken 

JUDGE, MUNICIPAL COURT NO* 4 
Terry A, Francois 

BOARD OF EQUALIZATION 
William Bennett 

(Exempting candidates without primary competition) 

SAN FRANCISCO PROPOSITIONS 

A. Public School Building Bonds Yes 

B. Street Lighting Bonds No 

(aren't there more pressing Capital out¬ 
lay problems than street lighting?) 

C, Fire Protection Bonds Yes 

D, Creation of Airport Commission No 

(The need is for a regional transit author¬ 
ity, not another city commission. More: 
this new commission will give the airlines 
more power and will prohibit the use of 
airline revenues for other municipal de- 


By our reckoning. Cal 


partments.) 

No 

and Stanford today exemplify 

E, 

Fire Department Administration 

in 96 point Tempo bold the 

F. 

Bonded Debt limitation 

Yes 

danger foreseen by Adm, Rick- 

G* 

Salaries of Disability Transferees 

Yes 

over in 1968 when he testified 

. H. 

Busing Policy Declaration 

Don't 

before the Senate Foreign Re¬ 


(The question is so phrased that a YES or 

vote 

lations Committee, 


NO vote is both meaningless and mis¬ 


"President Eiseuhower men¬ 


leading, Either way, the Barbagaleta/ 


tioned the industrial-military 


Maillard crowd will have you.) 


complex, 11 he testified, "I 

I. 

Police Department Organization 

No 

have mentioned the military- 
scientific complex* I think 

STATE PROPOSITIONS 


this is the really dangerous 

1. 

U*C, Health Bonds 

No 

one,, ,It may be difficult to 

2* 

Partial Constitutional Revision 

Yes 

regain control of the DOD, Yet 

3. 

Partial Constitutional Revision 

No 

if its empire-building is not 


(Another move to disembowel the FUC- 


restrained, it may become the 


-see page 4,} 


most powerful branch of the 

4, 

Partial Constitutional Revision 

Yes 

National Government, 

5* 

Partial Constitutional Revision 

Yes 

"This surely was not in¬ 

6, 

St ate/County Boards of Education 

Yes 

tended by the Founding Fathers; 

7, 

Interest on State Bonds 

No 

nor, I feel sure, is it the will 


(The most outrageous special interest pro¬ 


of the American people. * ,1 


position, a Trojan horse play to keep the 


believe the DOD research 

- Continued^ on page / 9 

8, 

water project moving.) 

Schools and Welfare Taxation 

No 
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Another counterinsurgency 
research laboratory for 
our academic warriors 

THAILAND 
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Sketch by Mick Stevens 

Perhaps more obviously than 
in Vietnam, American univer¬ 
sities have played a strategic 
role in the U.S. counterinsur¬ 
gency effort in Thailand, 

Scientists and social scien¬ 
tists, some at Cal/Berkeley and 
Stanford, have been deeply in¬ 
volved in everything from de¬ 
veloping weaponry for the Pen¬ 
tagon to perfecting infrared air¬ 
borne surveillance systems of the 
kind that tracked Che, to ad¬ 
vising Tl development" projects 
admittedly part of counterin¬ 
surgency strategy. 

The most important contri¬ 
butions come from the Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI), the ap¬ 
plied research arm of the Bay 
Area's own military-industrial 
complex, (See p, 9.) 

Thailand's strategic import¬ 
ance to American designs in 
Asia becomes increasingly 
clear. When Secretary of State 
William Rogers pledged May 
13 that the Administration will 
not commit U,S. troops to prop¬ 
ping up Cambodia's Lon Nol re¬ 
gime, he added he was encour¬ 
aging Bangkok and Saigon to do 
the job, Thai troops have been 
fighting in Vietnam and Laos 
for some time, and they will 
. probably soon take up their A- 
meiican-made arms and Amer¬ 
ican-designed strategy and go 
to war against Cambodia's new¬ 
ly formed National United Front 
and its Vietnamese allies. 

This is the Nixon Doctrine, 
Rogers explained. But Thailand 
has been important to U,S, A- 
sia doctrine for a long time. 

Since the beginning of the A- 
merican air war in Indochina, 
Thailand has been a privileged 
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sanctuary for American planes 
" to sally forth to bomb North 
and South Vietnam, Laos, now 
Cambodia, and to menance 
China, 

Well before Thailand became 
a U,S, runway, however, it had 
been chosen as America's count¬ 
erinsurgency research lab. The 
Pentagon's Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (ARPA) an¬ 
nounced the opening of its 
Bangkok office in 1961, just as 
Eugene Staley, cm leave from 
SRI, was returning from a Ken¬ 
nedy mission to Vietnam with 
recommendations which would 
end the revolution, as Diem put 
it, in 18 months, 

Jh the nine years since, AR 
PA's academic warriors have 
tested assault vehicles, combat 
communications and jungle de¬ 
foliants. They have perfected 
infrared airborne surveillance 
systems and developed a welter 
of "people sniffers 11 —gadgets 
meant to discover a man by re¬ 
acting to the metal he's carry¬ 
ing, the vibrations of his foot¬ 
steps, the heat or odor of Hs 
body. 

"We are breaking ground here 
for a new way of looking at in¬ 
surgency—how to stop insurgen¬ 
cy when it is small, " ARPA di¬ 
rector Charles Herzfeld told 
Congress in 1967, "This is ab¬ 
solutely a major military prob¬ 
lem for the U.S.; and it is 
largely unsolved." 

Most of ARPA's research has 
been geared to the War in Indo¬ 
china, but horn the beginning 
the idea has been to generalize 
it for American use around the 
world. One Thailand contract 
studying "the demonstration" is 
indexed for 14 Asian and South 
American countries, as well as 
for Algeria, Israel, Greece and 
France. Another contract ad¬ 
vises the Pentagon how to apply 
counterinsurgency programs r, in 
the U.S." 

Supports involvements 

SRI, with main offices in 
Menlo Park, is probably ARPA's 
largest single private contractor, 
"The Institute., .supports the 
foreign involvements of our 
government," S RI International 
vice president Ed Robison ex¬ 
plained in a 1967 speech to a 
meeting in San Francisco of big 
industrialists who support SRI, 

Until last January, SRI was a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Stanford University. But 70 per 
cent of SRI's $60-million-a - 
year operation is done for Wash¬ 
ington, mostly for the Pentagon, 

Last year's student campaign 
to bring SRI under community 
control and cancel its war work 
forced the Stanford trustees to 
sever the Institute from Stanford. 
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The change took place on 
paper only. Stanford trustees 
sold SRI to itself. But SRI di¬ 
rectors, long appointed by Stan¬ 
ford's big business trustees, are 
largely past, present and poten¬ 
tial members of the Stanford 
board. Most have corporate in¬ 
terests in Asia, the weapons in¬ 
dustry or both. 

Ernest Arbuckle, SRI board 
chairman and Stanford trustee 
is a good example. Recently 
dean of business at Stanford, 
Arbuckle is now chairman of 
the board of the Wells Fargo 
Bank and sits on the board of 
one corporation that built B-52 
bases in Thailand and another 
that owns controlling interest in 
the Thai-America Steel Com¬ 
pany. 

Lest Guardian readers think 
these are unfamiliar firms, the 
builder of airfields is Utah Con¬ 
struction and Mining—-of Apper- 
son Ridge and Bay Farm Island 
fame, Utah mines iron in Peru 
and Australia, ships it to Japan, 
brings Indonesian oil to Los An¬ 
geles on the way back. The 
steel company is a venture of 
Castle and Cook, best known 
locally for Sea Ranch, Dole 
pineapple (Hawaii and the Phil¬ 
ippines) and Cabana banana 
(Honduras and Ecuador), 

"The raw materials that en¬ 
able the rich countries to grow 
richer must increasingly be 
bought from the poor, " Robi¬ 
son told SRI's big business group 
in 1967* "The Institute is heav¬ 
ily involved in the struggle to 
maintain another Asian bastion 
of strength for the free world." 
He referred to Thailand, 

Since SRI's Bangkok office 
opened in 1962, the Institute's 
ARPA SEA SURE project has 
tested "wireless seismic ambush 
aids" and sought to find guer¬ 
rillas by "electromagnetic field 
distortions and currents in a™? 
near buried caves and bunkers, 11 

S RI's SEACORE project has 
helped develop tropical com¬ 
munications systems for Vietnam 
combat and for the population 
control needs of Thai police. 

With Cornell and the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, SRI has work¬ 
ed to perfect "infrared photo¬ 
graphic surveillance" and other 
aerial reconnaissance techniques. 

Then, it has extensively re- 
connoitered the long-established 
home areas of the Chinese and 
Malay guerrillas in Thailand's 
southern panhandle, Reports 
have ranged from pinpointing of 
guerilla camps and descriptions 
of "patterns of Communist ter¬ 
rorist crop cultivation" to a 
"scenario for possible conflict 
in Southern Thailand." 

SRI also snoops on peasants 
in Thailand's depressed and in¬ 


surgent Northeast, Robison wrote 
in 1967 that SRI's "subjects of 
inquiry" along Thailand's Me¬ 
kong border with Laos axe "the 
extent of river orientation of 
selected villages in the pilot 
area, mapping ethnographic 
grouping of communities along 
the river, ascertaining ethnic 
and socio-economic relation¬ 
ships across the border and mak¬ 
ing tentative estimates of the 
insurgency threat potentials." 

Current reports filed by SRI's 


By David Ransom 

ARPA brigade run from "Thai- 
Lao Riverine Village Traffic" 
to "Surveillance of Boats on 
Inland Waterways in Thailand by 
Magnetic Sensois" to "Insurgent 
Logistics in Northeast Thailand," 

Aid drops mask 

When I was in college ten 
years ago, social scientist were 
debating whether and how to be 
"agents of change" in the coun¬ 
tries they studied. By virtue of 
their control of research funds, 
the foundations and the military 
have resolved the question in 
favor of their own brand of act¬ 
ivism. It's a policy somewhat 
arbitrarily divided into counter¬ 
insurgency and "development." 

In most countries, the Penta¬ 
gon handles counterinsurgency, 
while the State Department's 
Agency for International Devel¬ 
opment (AID) takes care of 
"development." Radicals have 
contended all along that AID's 
"development" programs are 
really part of a single counter¬ 
insurgency strategy. 

In Thailand, the mask has 
been dropped—AID itself in a 
1968 AID pamphlet argues that 
its programs are "concentrated 
upon a single objective: sup¬ 
porting the Royal Thai Govern¬ 
ment in its efforts to contain, 
control and eliminate the Com¬ 
munist insurgency." 

Three quarters of AID'S an¬ 
nual $45 million is concentrated 
in the North and Northeast. 

AID'S largest project there is to 
train and equip the rapidly ex¬ 
panding Thai police, whose 
authority AID hopes to impose 
at the village level for the first 
time in Thai history. 

The remainder of AID's funds 
are spent developing police-led 
village security squads, building 
access roads, digging wells and 
outfitting the central govern¬ 
ment's mobile units for health, 
education and propaganda. 

Even the health units AID 
touts as "an effective way of es¬ 
tablishing rapport with the peo¬ 
ple in security-sensitive areas." 
Mobile Development Units dis¬ 
pensing health, public works 
and "psychological operations" 
in rural areas "threatened by 
subversion" are 100-man squads 
of soldiers and civilians, part 
of the "Thai National Security 
Command," You and I are buy¬ 
ing them vehicles this year. 

Given the choice of accept¬ 
ing government or foundation 
research funds or being arm¬ 
chair scholars, many post-war 
social scientists have taken the 
money, emphasized their part 
in "development" and denied 
its counterinsurgency implica¬ 
tions, But besides bringing out¬ 
lying jrovinces under central 



government control, "develop¬ 
ment" as practiced by AID act¬ 
ivists means bringing these areas 
into the capitalist world market. 
For Thailand, this is a mar¬ 
ket dominated by U.S. materi¬ 
al needs for the Vietnam war, 
the food and raw material 
needs of Japan and the U.S. 
and the manpower requirements 
of the huge American airbases- 
-Thailand's largest employer. 
Like other American academ¬ 
ics, Berkeley and Stanford so¬ 
cial scientists involved in the 
U.S, Thailand effort work 
through AID's advisory groups. 
One, the Academic Advisory 
Council for Thailand (AACT), 
is AID-funded and administered 
at UCLA, Another, the South¬ 
east Asia Development Advisory 
Group (5EADAG), is AID-funded 
and adminstered by the Asia 
-Continued on page 6 
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On the Pactttc rim 

"The technology of imperialism' 


By Theodore Rosengarten 

Advanced capitalism's need 
I for resources and markets j and a 
national addiction to anti-com- 
I munist ideology- -containment, 
the domino theory—have pro¬ 
pelled the U.S. into Indochina* 
The American war is the current 
I form of an unavoidable political 
| struggle* 

Why Vietnam? "Vietnam, 11 
I Henry Cabot Lodge said, "does 
not exist in a geographical va- 
| cunm, T1 Indeed, from Vietnam 
"large storehouses of wealth and 
I population can be undermined 
and influenced 11 - -Thailand and 
| Burma to the west, Formosa and 
the Philippines to the east, Indo¬ 
nesia, Malaysia and Singapore 
| to the south, 

A. center stage on the west¬ 
ern half of this potential Pacific 
empire, California exports lo¬ 
cally trained armies, locally 
manufactured arms and muni¬ 
tions, locally contrived war 
and counterinsurgency strate¬ 
gies, locally financed invests 
meats and loans—the techno¬ 
logy of imperialism. 

Imperialism is one nation f s 
attempt to control the people 
and resources of another for po¬ 
litical and/or economic gain. 


U.S. imperialism in Southeast 
Asia combines political and ec¬ 
onomic objectives. Thailand 
has become a U.S* runway and 
Formosa a spy roost in the ef¬ 
fort to make all Southeast Asia 
free for U.S. capital. 

The U.S, road to 'freedom' 
rims south China with military 
bases and Standard Oil drill 
sites. And Bank of America’s 
5 Vietnam branches profitably 
finance Vietnamese construc¬ 
tion, which incidentally provides 
the Thleu regime with econom¬ 
ic base and the illusion of po¬ 
litical stability. 

M eanwhile, Bank of Ameri¬ 
ca’s Chairman of the Board, A, 

W, Lundborg protests because the 
war brings social and economic 
chaos at home, net because his 
bank and big business pay direct¬ 
ly for the war. They don't. The 
war has demonstrated U.S, ina¬ 
bility to consolidate potentially 
profitable territory, and has cre¬ 
ated a budget deficit which 
pushes up interest rates and taxes, 
cutting investment volume and 
profits. But the cost of the war is 
borne by the public at large, while 
only the banks and the industries 
they finance stand to profit from 


post-w ar returns, 

Political and ideological ob¬ 
jectives (military victory vs, 

strategic withdrawal) change vi¬ 
sibly and dominate daily news 
and editorial coverage. At 
home, hawks and doves take 
turns on official perches. What 
receives less general attention 
is the constant economic dy¬ 
namic* 

Through 2000 AD the U.S/ 
projects it will gobble up 50- 
100% of rT fre e-world IT mineral 
reserves. The U.S. now im¬ 
ports 80% of its tin, 4 5% of its 
tungsten (used to harden steel), 
94% of its manganese (essential 
to steel) and 100% of its chro¬ 
mium (vital to jet engines). 

What does Southeast Asia 
have to offer? 

The U.S, Army handbook 
for Vietnam lists tin, tun^ten, 
copper and oil in the south* 
Caltex, Shell and Standard Oil 
of New jersey are happily dril¬ 
ling. Japanese investors have 
been attracted to Vietnamese 
lumber. 

Utah Mining and Construc¬ 
tion, a Bay area corporation 
(see Ransom p. 5) builds Thai¬ 
land's defense perimeter. With¬ 


in this chain of bases Kaiser 
Aluminum arid Chemical pros¬ 
pers, Union Oil and Tenneco 
drill for oil, Union Carbide 
mines tin, Goodyear and Fire¬ 
stone gather rubber, A glut of 
American banks finance miner¬ 
al extraction, 

Laos, according to the Army 
handbook, is largely unprospect¬ 
ed, but "scatteredsurveys" indi¬ 
cate lead, copper, manganese, 
zinc, antimony and icon ore de¬ 
posits "of great promise. Tl 

Singapore is the home of the 
"Asian dollar." Also of Texas 
Instruments, Fairchild, Lock¬ 
heed, Continental Device, 
General Electric, Allis Chal¬ 
mers, McGraw Hill and soon, 
perhaps, Grumman* 

These corporations don't 
merely mine, manufacture or 
distribute. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, a typical multinational 
corporation with subsidiaries in 
over 100 countries, mines, 
transports, processes and mar¬ 
kets its products around the 
world. 

^Multinational corporations 
have become the predominant 
corporate form since World War 
II. Where do they come from? 
Business Week (April, 1963) re¬ 
ports: "In industry after industry 
U.S * companies found that. • * 
as earning? began to rise, profit 
margins from domestic opera¬ 
tions began to shrink. This is the 
combination that forced the de¬ 
velopment of the multinational 


corporation. 11 

For example, in 1962 13% of 
Standard’s assets--Eastern Hem¬ 
isphere—produced 27% of its 
earning; 20% of its assets—La¬ 
tin America— produced 39% of 
its earnings ■ 67% of its assets— 
U.S. and Canada produced only 
34% of its earnings. 

What is the significance of 
domestic-foreign profit differen¬ 
tials? Corporations seek re¬ 
sources abroad not only because „ 
the resources are needed in in¬ 
dustrial production, but because 
foreign investments yield a high¬ 
er rate of profit than domestic 
investments. 

This higher rate of profit is 
complemented by other charact¬ 
eristics of foreign investment:' 

1, A small amount of American 
capital tends to mobilize foreign 
capital, that is, foreign coun¬ 
tries borrow money and contri 
bute from their own coffers to 
create a hospitable climate for 
foreign private investments, thus 
offsetting usual capital burdens. 

2. Because of cheap labor, tax 
benefits and import-export ad¬ 
vantages, earnings cover any 
capital expended in production. 
These combined factors indicate 
multinational corporations im¬ 
port capital from other countries 
This is not just another way of 
saying they make profits. Rath 
er it means that multinational 
corporations decapitalize coun¬ 
tries under the pretext of capi- 

-Coniinued on page 7 


Our Thai warriors 

SRI/ARPA 


-Continuedfrom page 5 

Society in New York, 

For both, in the words of 
SEADAG's first executive sec¬ 
rotary, a Michigan University 
professor also instrumental in 
setting up AACT, the aim is 
"to tap for AID the widest pos¬ 
sible personnel resources in 
the country. 11 

Not involved 

AACT members argue voci¬ 
ferously they are not involved 
in counterinsurgency. But, 

AID not only states that the 
single objective of its program 
is to counter insurgency, but 
AACT's contract with AID com¬ 
mits them to it. As amended, 
the contract requires the pro¬ 
fessors to supply AID with all 
research, done in universities 
and elsewhere, which "may re¬ 
late to development and count¬ 
erinsurgency problems. • * in 
Thailand," 

AACT's first major group ef¬ 
fort was a conference last sum¬ 
mer on "local authority" in 
Thailand, 

Research the Pentagon finds 
useful to counterinsurgency— 
that supported in Thailand by 
ARFA—reaches into almost 
every comer of interest to so¬ 
cial scientists. ARFA-sup^ 
ported research in Thailand in 
1966 included studies like 
"Ethnography of the Akah" and 
"A Social-Anthropological Stu¬ 
dy of the Yao People. 11 

Defining research questions 
in 1967, AID was even more 
comprehensive: "Is there any¬ 
thing in the village pattern of 
political organization that lends 
itself to tiie promotion of vil¬ 
lage security?... Is there any¬ 
thing in the village pattern of 
family organization that is rele¬ 
vant to the promotion of vil¬ 
lage security?,,. What is the 
role of the women in village 
life? Is it possible that they can 
make a significant contribution 
to the promotion of village se¬ 
curity?" 


AACT's report on "local 
authority" promised some weeks 
ago, has not been forthcoming. 
Perhaps this is because of the 
ruckus caused by the expose of 
AACT at the San Francisco con¬ 
ference of the Association of 
Asian Scholars (AAS) at the 
Sheraton Palace Hotel in early 
April, 

Shortly before the AAS con¬ 
ference, the Washington-based 
Student Mobilization Commit¬ 
tee broke the story of AACT's 
counterinsurgency contract 
with AID. Forewarned and fore¬ 
armed, AACT executive secre¬ 
tary David Wilson, a UCLA po¬ 
litical scientist, attacked his 
attackers when challenged at 
the conference, "Hogwash," he 
said, reading from a prepared 
text. "As any advertising flack 
or unscrupulous politico can tell 
you, a tissue of lies can easily 
be woven from bits and pieces 
of truth," 

But when young members of 
the radical Committee of Con¬ 
cerned Asian Scholars persisted 
in reciting contract terms, Wil¬ 
son was pushed to the wall. "Are 
you saying that you will not 
honor specific elements of your 
contract?" one asked. "Of course 
not," Wilson confessed, 

Wilson has himself done Pen¬ 
tagon counterinsurgency rese arch. 
As consultants for the RAND 
Corporation, the Air Force's 
Santa Monica think-tank, Wil¬ 
son and Berkeley anthropologist 
Herbert Phillips turned out a 
1964 study for ARPA on "intern¬ 
al security" in Thailand* To 
deny insurgents recruits and de¬ 
velop anti-communist village 
organizations, Phillips and Wil¬ 
son recommended that Bangkok 
develop paramilitary village de¬ 
fense units, manned by veterans, 
the unemployed and village 
toughs. 

Phillips, who was not at 
Berkeley when he did the RAND/ 
ARPA study, now dismisses it 
as inconsequential. A dove, he 


has never joined AACT, and 
after the revelation of its con¬ 
tract terms, he joined other 
members of the Berkeley anthro¬ 
pology department in signing a 
letter published recently in the 
Dally Californian, the student 
daily, which branded the con¬ 
tract as "entirely inappropriate 
and contrary to the essential ed¬ 
ucational and research functions 
of the University, n 

But Phillips stresses that he 
believes the contract can be re¬ 
written in a way that will satis¬ 
fy him. Caught between the 
devil and the deep, he seems 
perplexed and angry, 

"American Thai scholars feel 
that, if they speak out in an 
ideological matter, we'd never 
get back into Thailand, " he told 
me. He was fearful that the Thai 
regime AID props up would keep 
him out. "And that ends our 
career for, • .the rest of our 
lives, 11 

Perplexed 

like Phillips, Stanford an¬ 
thropologist Robert Textor is 
perplexed. A long-time liberal 
opponent of U.S, military po¬ 
licy in Southeast Asia, Textor 
nonetheless believes some AID 
programs "serve Ihe best inter¬ 
ests of Southeast Asians." As 
director of the Stanford Inter¬ 
national Development Education 
Center (SIDEC), he looks to 
government and foundation 
funds to get his students into the 
field. For that reason, and for 
that reason only, Textor says, 
he maintains a membership in 
SEADAG. 

SEADAG hands out $500,000 
annually for Southeast Asian re¬ 
search. Textor and his SIDEC 
colleagues last spring pesented 
their proposals to a meetring of 
SEADAG's Education and Human 
Resource Development Seminar 
at the Asia Foundation offices in 
San Francisco* They were 
pleased when the meeting 
ranked five SIDEC education 
proposals in the top ten, later 
dismayed when the SEADAG 
hierarchy and their AID over¬ 
seers eliminated all but one, 

Textor says that if scholars, 
not bureaucrats, are given the 
final choice of projects, SEA 
DAG will satisfy Mm, But it is 
not at all clear AID is interested 


in having Textor's kind decide 
what research needs doing. One 
reason AID gave for vetoing 
SIDEC projects was "lack of re¬ 
levance to AID interests, "From 
the titles of the projects AID 
chose those interests seem heav¬ 
ily ’weighted toward studies of 
Vietnamese politics and the 
problems of the Thai-Laos bord¬ 
er area. 

Textor's SIDEC side-kick at 
Stanford, Frank J* Moore, seems 
less naive about AID self-in¬ 
terest and consequently less sur¬ 
prised that its projects are to 
advance the Bangkok regime 
and American anti-communism. 
Head of the AACT subcommit¬ 
tee on education, Moore was 
apparently unaware until recent¬ 
ly that the AACT contract spe¬ 
cifically mentions "counterin¬ 
surgency. " But he says he does 
not shy away from working for 

AID programs, since he be¬ 
lieves that education, apparent¬ 
ly in almost any context, "is 
a plus." 


David Ransom is a member 
of the Pacific Studies Center in 
Palo Alto, a research collective 
specializing in the social, po¬ 
litical and economic dimensions 
of American capitalism. He 
formerly edited the Midpenir- 
sula Observer, 

His opinions do not necessar¬ 
ily reflect PSC policy. 


However, Moore's subcom¬ 
mittee indeed does set a con¬ 
text. A report from one of its 
meetings takes as a "basic as¬ 
sumption" that a primary pur¬ 
pose of Thai education is "to 
develop 1 good citizens,' i.e. 

Thai speaking Central Thai 
dialect with national (rather 
than regional or parocMal) loy¬ 
alties focused on King, country 
and BuddMst religion," 

Insuring equity 

For some years a security- 
education syndrome in Thai¬ 
land has been the joint concern 
of the U.S. departments of De¬ 
fense and State. After Wilson 
and Phillips' 1964 RAND/ARPA 
recommendation to develop 
paramilitary village defense 
units, AID gave priority research 
status to study the feasibility of 
recruiting and training North- 


eastern youth for central govern¬ 
ment projects. One of the main 
problems, AID said, was "the 
relatively low level of educa¬ 
tion. " 

AID currently supports voca¬ 
tional training (agriculture and 
mechanics) and "rural educa¬ 
tion" in Thailand, According 
to its 1970 Congressional pre¬ 
sentation, the "rural education" 
project is "designed to make a 
substantial contribution to the 
Thai government's counterin¬ 
surgency efforts in the security- 
sensitive areas of the North and 
Northeast. 11 It will do this by 
responding to the "increased 
desire" for education, the AID 
presentation said. 

But in 1968, AID outlined 
a research priority in discover¬ 
ing whether high school grad¬ 
uates "will continue to be in 
demand" if the activities de¬ 
cline at U.S. airbases in the 
Northeast. 

With the increased bombing? 
of South Vietnam and Laos, the 
new strikes in Cambodia, and 
the resumed bombing of North 
Vietnam, presumably U.S. de¬ 
mand for educated Thais is up. 

With Wilsou and one other 
man, Moore is also a member 
of AACT's subcommittee on 
private investment. Not meant 
to mobilize funds for investment, 
the committee researches the 
"development" of the Thai e- 
conomy through private sources* 
Japan is the largest investor in 
Thailand, but the U.S. is second 
with its corporate investments 
rising from $25 million to more 
than $200 million since 1960. 

In its 1970 Congressional pre¬ 
sentation, AID pointed proudly 
to $110 million U.S. govern¬ 
ment "investment risk insur¬ 
ance" issued to protect "private 
American equity and loan cap¬ 
ital in Thailand." .Americans 
are insuring equity and capital 
with blood as well as taxes. 

"Thailand promises to be an 
excellent investment and sales 
area for Americans if the rebel 
insurgency can be contained, 11 
wrote the Chase Manhattan Bank 
recently. Counterinsurgency, 
"development" corporate pro¬ 
fits and war go hand m Ameri¬ 
can hand in Southeast Asia. The 
people there would be better off 
without us * ^ 
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talizing them, mddng indepen¬ 
dent development impossible* 
Imperialist development means 
the richer country sucks wealth 
from the poorer* 


But don't U.S. investments 
create jobs? In Latin America, 
a proving grounds for U.S. im¬ 
perialism, Eduardo Galeano 
(Monthly Review, Apr., 1970) 
observes, fl the enterprises bring 
a technology along with them 
to save on manpower where man 
power has no employment* The 
proportion of workers in manu¬ 
facturing is diminishing in rela- 
tion to the total active popula¬ 
tion. M 

Nor do loans and foreign aid 
do what private investment does 
not—develop an independent 
economy, stimulate jobs and 
demand* It can be demonstrated 
that loans destroy national re¬ 
sistance to private foreign cap¬ 
ital and that foreign aid, or 
public capital, is used primarily 
to protect private investments 
abroad. In other words, private 
investments, loans and foreign 
aid alike have become methods 
of domination. 

Imperialism imposes unequal 
relations among countries in the 
form of an international division 
of labor. This division—intensi¬ 
fied in S outheast Asia by the wax- 
-describes political, economic 
and military exchanges between 
theU.S, andits allies. The U.S* 
advocates liberalism and demo¬ 
cracy, its allies practice mili¬ 
tary dictatorship and repression; 
the U.S, supplies initial capital, 
its allies supply cheap labor and 
natural resources: the U.S. sup¬ 
plies logistical and air support 
and counterinsurgency programs, 
its allies supply ground forces, 
special 'political' police and 
prisons. 

The international division of 
labor also describes unequal so¬ 
cial structures. In the U.S., the 
owners of multinational corpora¬ 
tions and their political allies 
make up a ruling class. Beneath 
them, an elite, white sector of 
unionized workers in high wage 
industries enjoy the crumbs of 
international profils in the form 
of a high standard of living 
relative to other workers. They 
have a stake, therefore, in im¬ 
perialism and racism. All Amer¬ 
ican workeis, in fact, share a 
general material advantage over 
workers in the rest of the world. 

In Southeast Asia, the upper 
classes are made up of rich land¬ 
lords and urban merchants who 
previously prospered under the 
French; militarists from this 
sector who double as political 
executioners; and, as Business 
Week 0une, 1969) testifies, a 
growing number of junior part¬ 
ners and managers of multina¬ 
tional subsidiaries and banks. 
Small working classes benefit 
initially from new industrial 
jobs, hut inflation, the New 
York Times reported recently, 
decimates their wages, andso- 
cial conditions deteriorate in 
swelling urban slums* Feasants, 
the vast majority of people, 
need land reform and price sta¬ 
bility* They support liberation 
forces who answer their needs. 

U*S, imperialism in South¬ 
east Asia relies on an unreal¬ 
istic balance of powers. Japan 
must play the role of junior 
partner to U.S capital, coop¬ 
erative but dependent; and 
China must deteriorate; wars of 
national liberation must be 
quickly extinguished. 

But Japan has prevented 
U.S. capital from investing in 
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Japanese industries, Japanese 
capital thus competes inde¬ 
pendently with U.S* capital, 
while together they consolidate 
Southeast Asia for capitalism* 
How long will the friendly 
'competition 1 last? 

If japan's 'natural' mar¬ 
kets—China and the Soviet 
Union—tolerate significant 
Japanese penetration, Japan 
could find it politically ex¬ 
pedient not to antagonize them, 
possibly to support their inter¬ 
ests against the U.S. 

Now the Sato regime shifts 
right, banking on a U.S* vic¬ 
tory in Indochina, But if the 
U.S. loses, a Japanese counsel 
admitted last week, japan 
would have to rearm. 

l^eanwhile China is pro¬ 
gressing, not deteriorating. 

She illustrates that a country 
may develop without U.S* pa¬ 
tents or assistance, Her politi¬ 
cal successes—the spread of 
"Mao Tse-tung Thought 11 and 
"people's war"—and indepen¬ 
dent technological develop¬ 
ment have convinced Southeast 
Asian peoples that U.S, im¬ 
perialism is a "paper tiger. 11 

Inspired and confident, lib¬ 
eration forces are defeating the 
U.S. The NLF has shown it can 
strike where and when it wants. 
U.S* Vietaamizatian and paci¬ 
fication strategies have failed. 
The South Vietnamese army, 
with the highest desertion rates 
in the world, reproduces the " 
contradictions of the upper 
classes it represents. Officers 
fight for money and spoils, ad¬ 
dress each other in French, shy 
away from combat. Pacifica¬ 
tion camps, a former Special 
Forces officer told a Berkeley 
audience May 22, have be¬ 
come breeding grounds for lib¬ 
eration forces, 

^Tixon also has failed to pa¬ 
cify the American people* In¬ 
stead, his policies have awak¬ 
ened many whites to what 
blacks already knew—liberal¬ 
ism is a facade. The murders 
at Kent State, Augusta and 
Jackson expose political re¬ 
pression; Nixon's unilateral de¬ 
cisions violate the Constitution; 
U.S, aggression violates the UN 
Charr^- U.S. deportation and 
incarceration of Indochinese 
people violate Nuremberg sta¬ 
tutes; U.S, invasion of Cam¬ 
bodia without Cambodian as¬ 
sent violates SEATO; U.S* dis¬ 
regard for the sovereignty and 
independence of Indochinese 
countries violates the Geneva 
Agreements. 

liberalism is not the only 
loser. As the U.S, moves clo¬ 
ser to total calamity, reaction¬ 
ary regimes abroad, propped 
up by American military and 
foreign aid, lose confidence in 
their political stability. Inves¬ 
tors worry about their invest¬ 
ments. liberation forces are 
inspired to revolt, 

,T Who actually fears whom? 11 
Mao Tse-tung asked lastweek, 
Ir l£ is not the Vietnamese peo¬ 
ple, the Laotian people, the 
Cambodian people, the Pales¬ 
tinian people, the Arab people, 
or the peoples of other countries 
who fear United States imperi¬ 
alism, it is United States im¬ 
perialism that fears the people 
of the world. . , TT 
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Bay Area's military/industrial complex- 


“tt’s a very nice thing to view the university as an open 
place where t do my thing and you do your thing, only 
your thing happens to be doing research on weapons of 
destruction and death in the name of this university ... 
I can go out and stand in front of your office with a picket 
sign Thank you, that is not doing my thing, and you doing 
your thing, and all things are equal and everything is love¬ 
ly ” (Applause) - Jeanne Friedman answering William 
Hewlett (Hewlett-Packard) and Charles Ducommun (Lock¬ 
heed) at a March 11,1969 Forum at Stanford. 


Many weapons of war, nuclear, conventional, counter¬ 
insurgent, could carry the label: "Designed and pro- 
duced as a public service by your friends and professors 
| at the University of California and Stanford/ 


Stanford Research 
Institute 

Three miles north of Stanford and four 
miles north of SIP is the Stanford Research 
Institute, one of the nation's biggest war 
reseorch centers with $30.6 million last 
year in DOD contracts. 

SRI was No. 36 on the Pentagon's 1969 
list of Top 500 R and D contractors, as com¬ 
pared with Stanford at 68 and UC at 49. 

SRI's major components include a Naval 
Warfare Research Center, Combat Develop¬ 
ment Experimentation Center, Strategic 
Studies Center and a 55-man mission in 
Bangkok, Thailand, attached to the Thai- 
U.S. Military Research ond Development 
Center, which is financed as part of Project 
Agile, the Pentagon's program to fight Thai 
guerillas. (See Ransom, p. 5.) 

SRI holds contracts for such socially useful 
things as an antimissile missile system 
($6,154,925), the "control ond surveillance 
of friendly forces" ($229,000), anti-guer- 
rilla surveillance, jungle communications, 
helicopter warfare, optimal bombing routes 
over North Vietnam, a secret survey of Na¬ 
val mobility in the Mekong Delta in South 
Vietnam. 

SRI developed the techniques for the heli¬ 
copter spraying of CS gas last year on Peo¬ 
ple's Park demonstrators. It was an SRl-de- 
signed nozzle for nerve gas that malfunc¬ 
tioned in 1967 and killed 6,000 insurgent 
sheep near Dugway, Utah. 

Fifty-two Stanford professors worked at 
SRI in 1968 - the last year for which SRI has 
made figures available. Twelve SRI person¬ 
nel now work at Stanford. The April 3 
movement forced Stanford to sever corpor¬ 
ate connections with SRI in January, but 
the past, present and future boards will re¬ 
main heavily interconnected. 

Take two current directors-. Ernest C. Ar- 
buckle and Thomas Pike, both H-P directors. 
Incidentally, Packard himself, a former SRI 
trustee, is now assistant secretary of de¬ 
fense and a strong advocate for the ABM 
system SRI is so expensively researching. 


‘ The atomic bombs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and 
every nuclear weapon built since, could easily carry the 
University of California seal. For the university has since 
1942 had a monopoly on the design of nuclear weapons 
in the U.S. at its Livermore and Los Alamos facilities. 

(See p. 12). _ - 

Across the bay, the Stanford Research Institute/Stan¬ 
ford Industrial Park/Stanford University complex has 
become the Bay Area's own military industrial complex. 

The war footings of this triangle e normousgn _ 
1969, Stanford had DOD grants totalling $14,438,53 , 
SRI had $17,823,591 and 19 firms in SIP had $7b8Ui,- 
000 in local contracts and $ 3 , 648 , 311,000 in nationa 

C °Stanford provides the technological cadre the basic 
research (largely in its chemical, physics and electrical 
engineering labs) and the prestigious shield and cover 

SRI a non-profit corporation founded and wholly 
owned by Stanford until last January, is the applied re¬ 
search arm. SIP’s private firms, tenants on Stanford 
land and poachers of Stanford research and faculty, do 
the developing and the marketing. Many are spin-off 

firms from Stanford research. .. 

it is a cozy Tinkers to Evers to Chance relationship. 
Twelve Stanford trustees, over half, are SRI directors or 
directors at one or more SIP companies. Six SRI direc¬ 
tors are directors in one or more SIP companies. A pro¬ 
cession of key SIP executives-Dave Packard, William 
Hewlett, Dean Watkins, Edward Ginzton, the varians - 


have come from Stanford. . 

Some remain at Stanford, but work as staff or direc¬ 
tors at SIP firms-Frederick Terman, William Ram bo, 
Allan Peterson, Alf Brandin, Car! Djerassi, Arjay Miller, 

AL Schawlow. Peterson teaches at Stanford in engin¬ 
eering, consults at SRI, serves as a director of SIP’s 
Granger Assoc. 

When the April Third Student movement put the heat 
on Rambo's classified research in Stanford's Applied 
Electronics Lab, he quietly moved part of the project to 
safety at SRI. Did other parts go to SIP firms he is in¬ 
volved with? Rambo won't say: “classified information. 
This unique partnership of government, university 
and industry has worked well, according to Terman He 
is the Stanford professor of engineering who, in the late 
1930s, encouraged students like Hewlett, Packard, the 
Varian brothers, to establish nearby businesses that 
would turn electronic discoveries into valuable products 
for the growing defense industry. 

Businesses and research that followed were well 
suited to the sophisticated technology of space, missiles 
andlndo-Chinawar. 

As Terman has said, “In engineering and applied 
science, Stanford has emerged as a pace-setter m a new 
and expanding pattern involving research-oriented in¬ 
dustry and a university under conditions where exten¬ 
sive interaction exists between the two. 

“It is not just a coincidence that-most of this type in¬ 
dustry in the Bay Area lies within a 15-mile circle cen¬ 
tered on Stanford.. " 


Twenty-three SIP firms get millions in DOD grants 
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GRANGER ASSOCIATES ^electronic communications equip¬ 
ment Directors include *Provost Emeritus Frederick Terman, 
the key professor/industrialist/empire builder, and Electrical 
Engineering Professor Allan Peterson, who consults it SRI. DOD 
contracts at Stanford Industrial Park (SIP) in fiscal 1969, 
$2,565,000. 

ISM SITE — see #12. 

-FUJOR UTAH— Directors include Thomas Pike, Stanford Trus¬ 
tee and SRI Director, and Alf Brandin, Stanford Vice-President 
for Business. FLUOR purchased the Engineering and Construc¬ 
tion Division of Utah Construction and Mining, which built B-5Z 
bases in Thailand. FLUOR UTAH is a member ol the Stanford In¬ 
structional Television Network* 

BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS — electronics for industrial, me 

dical, military and space uses; monitoring equipment for under¬ 
sea vehicles; DOD contracts a! SIP in fiscal 1969, 5177,000. 
SYNTEX (ZGEOON DIVISION) -pharmaceuticals; President 
is Carl Dierassi, Professor of Chemistry, Stanford; DOD con¬ 
tracts at SIP in fiscal I960,5924,0Q0. 

OPTICS-TECHNOLOGY - optical systems, lasers; Physics De¬ 
partment Chairman Schawlow is a Director; DOD contracts at 
SIP m fiscal 1969, S 124,000. 

VARIAN ASSOCIATES -military electronics; became first 
SIP tenant in 1951; Chairman of the Board Edward Ginzton was a 
Stanford Engineering Professor; Joseph M. Pettit, a current Dean 
in the Engineering Department, is a Director; DOD contracts at 
SIP in fiscal 1969, $15,891,000. 

WELLS FARGO BANK- Eleventh largest bank in the U.S.; Er¬ 
nest ftrbuckle, Chairman of the Board, is a Stanford Trustee end 
Director at SRI. Stanford Trustee W. Parmer Fuller III, V-P Alf 
Brandin and Business School Dean Arjay Miller are all directors. 
HEWLETT-PACKARD— highly sophisticated military electron¬ 
ics, HP is the supreme Terman/Stantord/SlP/SRI success story. 


12 . 


William Hewlett and David Packard, two Stanford undergradu¬ 
ates, started an electronics shop in their garage before WWtl, 
profited by the war production economy and ended up with a bit- 
lion-dollar industrial behemoth, the Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Hewlett is a Stanford trustee. Packard was a Stanford trus¬ 
tee, (19544969), an SRI director (19584969), co-chairman of 
long range fund drive for the Hoover Institution, which gets 
money from top executives of defense contractors like Standard 
Oil, Mobil Oil, Gulf Oil and Lockheed and, like Hewlett, the di¬ 
rector of several key corporations in SEP- Packard resigned most 
posts when he was elevated to assistant secretary of defense 
in 1969. He’s been busy lately bailing out Lockheed, a corporate 
colleague in the industrial park. 

HP, second SIP tenant, now has three industrial park sites. 
In return, Hewlett and Packard built the Electronics Instruction 
Laboratory at Stanford, one of two wings of the Stanford Elec¬ 
tronics Laborator. SEL held, as of April 30,1970, nearly one 
third ($4.5 million) of Stanford’s DOD contracts, 

HP is a member of the Stanford tv network, which is situated 
in the Hewlett-Packard Electronics Instructional Laboratory in 
SEL Directors at Hewlett-Packard include Stanford Trustees Ro¬ 
bert Minge Brown and William. Hewlett (President); Stanford 
Trustee’s and SRI Director's Ernest AihucMe and Thomas Pike 
are also Directors of H-P, as is Terman. DOD contracts at SIP 
In fiscal 1969, $13,816,000. 

SYNTEX (AL2A DIVISION) - see #5. 

WESTINGH0USE LEARNING -programmed education; sub¬ 
sidiary of Westinghouse Electric, which had $430 million in fis¬ 
cal 1969 in DOD contracts. Nationally, Westinghouse Learning 
had $723,000 in DOD contracts in fiscal 1969. 

IBM -data processing and guidance systems (B-52); member 
Stanford Instructional TV Network; nationally, IBM received 
$257 million in DOD contracts in 1969. 





*1° 
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STANFORD 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 

The Stanford Industrial Park, situated on Stanford land a mile or so from Stanford's chemistry, engineering and physics 
lab NinSen'of 27 SPKflSflarge defense'contracts and, with Stanford’s School of Engineering and natural science 

8 S3?SfcomS’ohjections, Dillingham fe building a huge, 17-story out-of-scale convention complex to SIP. 
Coyote Hill, just to the west, has been opened up for more industrial development. 


13 APPLIED TECHNOLOGY {ITEK}- electronics, electronic war¬ 

fare, countermeasures, APPLIED TECH was set up by a Stanford 
group, including William EL Rambo (director, Radioscience Labs): 
biggest Stanford DOD contractor. It was bought by ITEK m 1961 
Rambo is currently a Director of ITEK. DOD contracts at SIP in 
fiscal 1969,523.559,000, + 

14 EASTMAN-KODAK — photography, ordnance (explosives}; na¬ 
tionally. $109,646,000 in DOD contracts in fiscal 1969, 

15. VARIAN ASSOCIATES - see #7. 

16 LOCKHEED MISSILES AND SPACE -division of Lockheed 
Aircraft; member of the Stanford Instructional TV Network; na¬ 
tionally, top ODD contractor, $2,046 million in fiscal 1969; DOD 
contracts at SIP in 1969. $2,398,000. 

17. HEWLETT-PACKARD - main H-P plant (see #9). 

15 METRONICS- electronics; DOD contracts at SIP in fiscal 

1969, $257,000. ..|T 

19. TELEDYME- Microwave Electronics, before rl merged with 
TELEDYNE in 1969, had Associate Deans of Engineering William 
R. Rambo and L Farrell McGhie on its board, Teledyna does guid¬ 
ance and control systems and other work for missiles and heli¬ 
copters, Nationally, $308 million in DOD contracts in fiscal 
1969; DOD contracts at SIP in fiscal 1969, $3,195,690. 

20 CONTROL DATA - computer systems for defense; nationally, 

$55 million in fiscal 1968; DOD contracts at SIP in fiscal 1969, 

$44,060. , t fJ1 

21. KAISER AEROSPACE AND ELECTRONICS — subsidiary of 
Kaiser Industries, which nationally had $142 million in ODD con¬ 
tracts in fiscal 1969| DOD contracts at SIP in fiscal 1969. 

22, m^SEMlCONDOCTOR DIVISION)- nationally, $238,267,■ 

060 in DOD contracts in fiscal 1969, 

23 PRECISION INSTRUMENTS - magnetic tapes, digital re¬ 
corders; L Farrell McGhie is a Director, DOD contracts at SIP in 
fiscal 1969. $496,606. 

I 24 SINGER (ALFRED ELECTRONICS) - DOD contracts at SIP in 

1 fiscal 1969, $396,060. 

25. MELABS-electronic equipment, countermeasures; bought by 
SCM in 1969. ODD contracts at SIP in fiscal 1969, $127,060. 

26. HEWLETT-PACKARD INTERNATIONAL- see #9. 

27. CONTROL DATA -see #26. 

26. WATKIN S-J OHNSON - electronics for government (reconnais¬ 
sance, radar, surveillance, etc.); another Stanford success story. 
Dean Watkins, a Terman protege, got his doctorate in engineer¬ 
ing in 1951, was appointed two years later to a tenured position 
as professor of engineering. Quit in 1963 to devote fulltime to 
bis post as chairman and chief executive officer of Walkins- 
Johnson, an SIP firm doing 60 per cent of its business on DOD _ 
contracts. 

* Named a Stanford trustee in 1967, later resigned and Reagan 
named him a Cal regent Terman Is a W-J director. W-J Is a 
member of the Stanford TV network. DOD contracts at SIP in 
fiscal 1969, $7,662,066. 

29 SYNTEX -main plant (see #5). , . . ( 

30. FAIRCHILD SEMICONDUCTORS -electrical circuits for com¬ 
puters, aircraft, missiles, etc.; 'member Stanford TV Network: 
division of Fairchild Camera and Instrument: D00 contracts at 
SIP in liscal 1969, $346,600. 

3L SMITH KUNE INSTRUMENTS - pharmaceutical instruments; 
DOD contracts at SIP in fiscal 1969, $13,006. 

32. SINGER RESEARCH -formerly Friden; nationally. $1,906,006 
in DOD contracts in fiscal 1969. 

31 APPUED TECHNOLOGY (ITEK) - ss* #13. 

34 PALO ALTO SQUARE - being built by Dillingham Corp., which 
builds throughout the world, including military bases in Thailand. 

* The Stanford instructional Television Network links Stan¬ 
ford engineering classes to SRI, San Jose State and 15 Bay Area 
Industries (notably, defense contractors like Hewlett-Packard* 
IBM, Watkins-Johnson, Philco-Ford, Standard Oil Co, of CaU 
Some 600 Honors Cooperative Students who use the network, 
work part-time at Bay Area industries and receive MA's and 
PH.D.’S through televised classes from Stanford, Students pay 
normal university fees. Participating industries! are repaying 
Stanford for its initial $625,000 investment 
•Temiaiti ,J We have been pioneers in creating a new type of 
community-one that 1 have called a ‘community of technical 
scholars.’ Such a community is composed of industries utiliz¬ 
ing highly sophisticated technologies, together with a strong 
university that is sensitive to the &= - .re activities of the sur¬ 
rounding industry. This rittere ^ ‘ to the wave of the 
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97 Stanford professors- $14 million 


1 Hoover Institute Subtotal DOS: $70,000* 

Bicfiard F.Staar (DOD, $70,000,12 mos.}.* 

Institution's benefactor, Herbert Hoover, changed its char- 
aeter in I960 when he eased out its liberal director and 
replaced him with Glenn Campbell [conservative economist, 
formerly rf Defense Department. U.S. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, right-wing American Enterprise Instituted His exe¬ 
cutive assistant is fanner aide to X Edgar Koovet. Reagan 
appointed Campbell a Cal regent Institution subsidizes pub¬ 
lications through GiA-involved Praeger publishing house, 

Hoover experts at home in Nixon administration, particularly 
in Defense Department's office of International Security 
Affairswhich coordinates (XS. military and foreign policy, 

David Packard headed successful Hoover fund drive (total 
budget up from $400,000 in 1950 to $2 million) until he 
went to the Pentagon, 

1 Operations research Subtotal DOD: $230,934 

Rudolf E. Kalman [AF, $27,800, 12 mos,): George B. Dant- 
zig (A, N, $83,700, 12 mos.J; Gerald X Liebennan (N, $80,434, 

12 mosj; Donald L Jg l«hari {«, $16,000, II mos.); Arthur F t 
Vemott (H. $10,000, 9 mos.); Frederick S. Krllier (N, SI3,000, 
12jus). 

3 Civil engineering Subtotal DOD:' $56,377 

Byrne Perry (N, $31,377, 12 mos.); £n Tun Hsu (N, $25,000, 

12 mos ). 

4 Mechanical engineering 

Subtotal DOD: $621,434 

Rohert H + Eustis [AF, $456,987, Z2 mos.); Stephen J. Kline 
[AF, $49,657, 12 mos.}; John R. Manning [A, $15,830,12 mos,)- 
Lents k London {H, $74,020,24 mos.); Robert X Moffat (Pi, 
515,000, 12 mos.). 

5 Applied Mechanics 

Subtotal DOD: $1 SO,952 

Miklcs Hetenyi (AF, $61,184,22 mos.J: George Hermann" 

(AF, $53,788, 12 mos.): Erastos H. Lee (N, A, $40,930,12 mos.); 
John R. Spreiter [N, $35,000.24 moil. 

6 Material science Subtotal DOD; $850*023 

William A. Tiller fAF. $142,!29. 12 mos.); William C* 
Nix (ARPA, $657,900, 30 tm*k Oleg C. Sherhy («. $50,000, 24 
mos,), 

7 Geology Subtotal DOD: $40,546 

John W. Harhaugh: (ft, $40,546; 23 mos.). 


8 Electrical engineering{SEL) 

Subtotal DOD: $4,542,917 

Donald A. Dunn [AF, $79,572,24 mos,): Oscar Buneman [AF, 
$65239. 24 mos j; William R. Ram bo (AF, H, $1,925,000. 35 
mos.); Thomas Kailath [AF, $96,717, 24 mus.) : Peter A. Stur- 
rock [AF, N, $75,000, 12 mos,); Ranald N. Bracewell [AF. 
$326,539, 12 mos.); Robert A. Helliwett [AF, $82,006, 12 mas,); 
Allen M* Peterson [AF, $75,000, 14 mos.); Gerald 1_ Pearson 
[A, N, 5135.000, 36 mos*): James C. Merndl (A, $93,839. 36 
mos,); Michael A. Arbib (A, $28,532. 12 mos.); William E, Spi* 
cer (A, $99,453, 36 mos,); Alan T. Waterman [A f $50,000, 12 
mos.); Robert L White [A, $23,310, 12 mos.}; Daniel B, Debra 
[N, $383,438, 18 mos.) ; Bernard Widrow [N, $39,692, 12 mos.); 
John £. Ljnvill (H, $20,000, 24 mos.); 0,£. Villard Jr. (ft, 
$899,500,12 mes,); Joseph W, Goodman (N, $30,000,12 mos.), 

9 Aero & Astro engr. Subtotal DOD: $456,210 

Walter S. VincentE (AF, K $86,552,2D mos.); Nicholas J. 
Hoff (AF, N, $108,400,12 mos ,J; Milton 0. VanDyke [AF, $49,984, 
12 mos,); Holt Ashley (AF, $77,651. 12 mos.); Ralph S. DeYoto 
[AF, $25,871, 12 mos ); Erastits H. Lee (AF, $25,000,13 mas.); K. 
Karamchet* (AF, $27,992, 12 mos.); Howard S. Seifert 
(N, $24,760,12 mos.); Max Anliker (N, $20,000,12 mos). 

10 Geophysics Subtotal DOD: $52,400 

Robert L Kovach: [AF, $16,959:12 mos,): Jon F T Cfaerbout: 

[AF, $35,441; 17 mos.}. 

11 Applied Electronics Laboratory 

Housed a major classified research project until students 
forced it to move off campus. Project still directed by Prof, 

Wm. R. (tempo, Ram bo told the Guardian part of that project 
had been moved to mure friendly latitudes at SRI, hut refused 
to say where the other parts were relocated—“ifs classi¬ 
fied information," he said. 

12 Hansen Laboratories 
Subtotal DOD: $3,354,642 

Marvin Chodorow [AF, A, N. $1,326,000, 36 mosJ; Anthony 
E. Siegman (AF, $60,000. 18 mos,): Robert Hofstadter (AF, N, 
$1,332,000, 24 mos.); William M. Fairbank (AF. $25,000, ]g 
mos.); Theodore H. Gebaile (Af. $94,797, 10 mos ); Stephen E. 
Harris (Af, A. IX $216,000, 12 mus,} ; Arthur L Schawl aw [A. 


in DOD grants 


$60,000, 24 mos,); Sebastian Doniach (A, $105,713,24 mos.); 
Walter A Harrison [A, $24,613, 12 mos.): Howard H. Pattee 
[N, $13,655, 12 mos.); Bertram A Auld (N, $35,000, 12 mos.) T 
Mitchel WeissbJuth [N, $15,000, 12 mos,): John H, Shaw (N, 
$33,859,12 mas ); Richard H. Pantell [ft, $15,000,4 mos ). 

Named for Wifliam Hansen, former professor if physics, 
who in 1937 persuaded then President Ray Lyman WiJbur to 
provide the Varian brothers, Russel and Sigurd, with campus 
research facilities. Brians developed the klystron tube, 
essential in radar, at Stanford, later set up their own firm, 

Hansen labs now comprised of 2 parts: high energy physics 
lab which contains a small scale linear accelerator and- 
microwave labs which, while directed by Prof. Edward Ginz- 
tcn. developed the medical linear accelerator used in cancer 
treatment, now commercially known as Clinac. Itis dis¬ 
tributed nationally by Varian Assoc., where Ginzton is now 
Chairman of the Board. 

13 Computer science Subtotal DOD: $44 t OQG 

George E. Forsythe (N, $44,000,12 mos.). 

14 Communications Subtotal DOD; $137,955 

Nathan Maccuby (N, $137,955,24 mus.i. 

15 Psychiatry Subtotal DOD: $64,861 

Seymour Levin* [It, $43,971, 12 nos.); Jack Barchas (N, 
$20.890,14 mos.). 

16 Preventive medicine Subtotal DOD: $111,011 

fioHney R. Beard [A, $24,999, 9 mos.); Quentin M. Geiman 

(A, $$6,012,12 mss.). 

17 Surgery Subtotal DOD: $100,600 

HeinricA W. Ruse [AF, $63,374,24 mos.); Earl D. Schubert 

[N, $37,226.12 mos.), 

18 Teaching & Research 

Subtotal: $1,505,334 

Advance Research Projects Agency 

Subtotal DOD: $1,405,000 

Robert A. Huggins (ARPA, $1,405.000.12 mos.). 

Includes Advance Research p mlects Agency, a Pentagon 
planning agency, see Ransom p. 5. 


25 Mathematics Subtotal DOD: $384,566 

David Gilharg [AF, $244,681, 29 mos.); Kai Lai Chung (AF, 
$23.015,12 mos.): Paul J. Cohen (AF, $42,625, 12 mos,) : Solo- 
man Feferman (A, $18,491, 12 mos.); Hasley L Hoyden {A, 

$22,774,12 mns.h Harold Levine (N, $5,000, 12 mosJ; Samuel 
Karlin (N, $28,000, 17 mos.X 

26 Physiology Subtotal DOD: $47,249 

Jefferson M. Crismon (A, $18,700, 6 mos.); George A. Fei- 
gen if, $28.549.13 mos.). 

27Psychology Subtotal DOD: $49,895 

Philip G. Zimbarde (N, $49,895,12 mos.). 

28 Sociology Subtotal DOD: $218,000 

Morris Zef ditch Jr. (ARPA, $218,000,36 mos.). 

29Political science Subtotal DOD: $24,151 

Robert C, North (N, $24,151,12 mos). 

Animal tacilities Subtotal DOD: $2,476 

Orland A. Suave [A, $2,476.12 mos.). 

30Military Sciences 

Includes offices of ROTE, NROTC and Air HOTC. major 
target of students. 

31 Stanford Linear Accelerator Complex 

Started major conservation battle In mid-1960s: first to 
keep the huge accelerator off campus, off the San Andreas 
fault, and in the high Sierra where it belonged, second to 
keep the AEC/PGSE/Stanford juggernaut from slashing 
neighboring Woodsrtfe with 220.000 volt overhead power 
lines. AEC/PG&E/Stanford won over Pete McDoskey/Janet 
Adam$7Au$tin Glapp/Gus Wright/SOS committee. $114 mil¬ 
lion AEC facility does research on peacetime applications of 
nuclear energy. Budget fur 1969-70: $23,860,000* 

32 Kenneth S. Pitzer, president 

like UC T s Charles Hitch, Pifaer is a good choice to superin¬ 
tend Stanford/SJP/SIR and its steady flow of DQD/AEC7- 
NASA funds. Studied gas cloud formations resulting from 
large chemical bomb bursts for OSS during WWIJ, Director 
of research [1949-51) for AEC, influential In decision to 
develop H-bomb, testified against Oppenheimer, later be¬ 
came chairman of AEC general advisory committee. As 
president of Rice in Texas, Pitoer helped organize Scien¬ 
tists and Engineers for Johnson, was awarded by appoint¬ 
ment to President's Scientific Advisory Committee, Estab¬ 
lished nation's first department of aerospace engineering, 
on lands owned by Rice and Humble Oil, to compliment 
NASA's $173 million Manned Space Flight Center, Trustee 
(with Hewlett) of Rand. 


STANFORD 

Know 


Stanford founded SRI in 1946 {with a research group 

from Lockheed in Us Angeles and a group of California In¬ 
dustrialists fed by AttioJI MacBean, director of Standard Oil 
of California) and SIP in L951 (with Varian as the first, Hew¬ 
lett-Packard as the second, tenant.) 

’ Stanford went to court in 1954 to increase the size of its 
board from 15 to 23, citing the necessity of handling “real 
estate development projects now in the planning stages" 


Stanford campus 

(Building numbers correspond to list numbers below) 


{meaning SIP.) Things soon began moving! new board mem¬ 
bers included Packard and Ernest Arbuckfe [later dean of the 
Business School), Fred Terman was appointed provast In 1955 
and Vice-president in 1959. SIP grew rapidly. H-P took sev^ 
oral chunks* Many Stanford professors became electronics 
executives, company directors and vice-presidents, consul¬ 
tants, researchers, hustlers. ODD money rolled in. 

Even the teaching has been integrated. Stanford engin¬ 


eering courses now go, by dosed circuit television, to several 
SIP firms {H P, Lockheed, IBM and Fairchild.) 

"Professors once sneered at businessmen and the profit 
motive,” reporter James Ridgeway wrote after visiting the 
Stanford triangle. "But they have t>een so successful in 
taking up the game themselves, the profit motive is now 
approvingly referred to as the 'reward structure/ " 


1 9 Institute for Mathematic Studies & Social 

Sciences Subtotal DOD: $100,334 

Joseph A. Vancamperc (N. $60,334, 10 mos.)- Patrick 
Suppes (H, $40,000, 12 mos.), 

20Statistics Subtotal DOD: $205,119 

Herman Chern off [if, $24,000, 9 mos.)- Emanuel Parzen [A, 
N, $80,000. 11 mos.); Joseph Cant [N, S6 t !19, 12 mos): Her¬ 
bert Solomon [fl, $65,000, 12 rnos.); Theodore W. Anderson 
(N. $30,000,12 mos.). 

21 Office of Naval Research 

Funds high energy fab at Hansen Labs, other campus re¬ 
search projects. 

22Physics Subtotal DOD: $869,771 

Melvin Schwartz (AF, $154,448,24 mos.); Leonard I. Schiff 
(AF t $258,657,12 mus.) ; William M. Fairbank [AF* A, N, $273,668, 
24 mos.) ; Stanley S. Hanna (A, $90,000, 36 mos.]; William 1 
Little [A, IX $55,128.12 mos,); Felix Bloch [H, $39.860, 12 mtrs,). 

23 Chemistry Subtotal DOD: $207,078 

Paul J. Flory (Af, $115,122,12 mosJ; Eugene E. Vantamelen 
(A, $76,956. 36 mus,); Harden M, McConnell [N, $15,000, 12 
mosJ, 

24 Biological Sciences 

Subtotal 1968: $18,397 


SLAC/AEC total: $23,860,000 


Stanford DOD total: 

27 departments, 104 
professors, $14,438,587 


‘Stanford Key 

Compiled from DOD documents (Report LI 7) available \n 
Research Administration office. 

Department of Defense [DOD) contracts and grants at 
Stanford as of April 30,1970: listed by department, inves¬ 
tigator. amount and length in months. 

Amount is investigator’s combined contracts. Length is 
duration of investigator's longest single contract. 

Does not include AEC contracts. 


Sketch by Marion Dibble 
1970, The S an Francisco Bay Guardian Co,, Inc. 
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1 Lawrence Radiation Lab 


2 To Los Alamos Lab v 

X 

3 To Livermore RadLab] 
4 To Naval Biological Lab, Oakland | 


5 To 2338 Charming ■ 

r 


To Space Sciences Lab j 


Berkeley campus (Building numbers correspond to list numbers below) 


Berkeley Key 

Dept, of Defense, AEG and Coast Guard contracts and 
grants awarded June 30, 1968. to March 30, 1370: listed 
hy UG department, investigator and amount 
Cam pi fed from the Departmental List of Contract and 
Grant Awards. FY 1968/69 and the Monthly Listing of 
Awards, FY 1969/70, available in the Campus Research 
Office. 

Amounts do not necessarily represent the full contract 
amount. 

Symbols: A, Army 

AEC. Atomic Energy Commission 
AF, Air Force 

ARPA, Advanced Research Projects Agency 
{see Ransom, p. 5) 

DAS A, Defense Atomic Support Agency 

DOD, Dept of Defense 

LRL Lawrence Radiation Lab. 

K. Navy 


1 Lawrence Radiation Lab. 


All the nuclear weapons produced by the 
U.S. - the Atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the big ones, the little ones, the 
clean ones, the dirty ones—were designed and 
built by workers at Los Aiamos, Livermore and' 
Jackass Flatts receiving paychecks from the 
University of California. 

AJi the tens of millions of dollars the AEC 
spends each year on research and develop¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons are channeled 
through the University Hail office of Greame C. 
Bannerman, vice-president of the University 
for business and finance. 

A select Regents' committee, with special Q 
clearances, oversees this vast atomic R & D 
stretching over facilities in three states. 


On campus, federal defense agencies fund 
research in a large number of departments. 

Of Berkeley’s $47,274;785 budget in FY~ 
1969, the AEC contributed $916,628, the Air 
Force $1,552,459, the Army $708,017 and the 
Navy $3,302,836. 

Robert A. Scalapino {see DOD list) recently 
criticized UC’s anti-war "reconstitution" at a SF 
Rotary Club meeting. 

"Classes are being corrupted, with instruc¬ 
tors talking about subjects concerning which 
their knowledge is negligible,” Scalapino said. 

He may have a point: the expertise of many 
UC professors is not in the field of anti-war 
.work. 




From its cammanding 125-acre perch on the ridge of the Berkeley 
hills,, ftie RadLab dominates the rest of the campus (173 acres}. 

The AEC funds ihe Lab's SI 00 million facilities and 3,150 scien¬ 
tists and technicians with a $37 million annual budget. 

LRL also maintains a $9,5 million laboratory in Mercury, Nev., ad- 
iacent to the AEC's underground nuclear test site. Consistent with 
Lfniversify policy, the ftadLab does no classified research on its cam¬ 
pus facilities. But it does provide a peaceful, unclassified Facade for 
Livermore's nuclear weapons research, 

2 Los Aiamos Scientific Lab. 

In 1942, the War Dept, needed a separate laboratory to design 
end build The Bomb. Gen, Leslie R. Groves picked a young, UC physics 
professor (Robert i. Oppeuheimer) as director, the Los Alamos Ranch 
School as the site and the University of California as the secret pro¬ 
curer of supplies and facilities. 

According to tire LA. Times' West- magazine (Mar. ] t 1970), 'The 
best evidence is that Groves originally wanted university management 
as a cover to preserve the secrecy of the project' 1 

The University grudgingly accepted the commission, assured that 
the Uh would be transferred to the Army "when it came time to build 
the actual weapons, 11 West continued. 'The transfer was never made." 

‘Today," West's Stuart loory reported, "many of the original Man¬ 
hattan project cadre are still on the job and some are even introducing 
sons to the weapons work in the laboratories, 

"At present, 4,283 employes of the laboratory receive UC pay- 
checks, The people here are very jealous about saying they work for 
the University of California and not the Atomic Energy Commission; 
(Los Alamos PR man William Regan} said. This is a research facility, 
academically oriented,' w 

But Los Alamos' annual $97 million budget is wholly funded by AEC 
and. if you include fundamental research paid for by AEC's Division of 
Weapons Applications as weapons RSO, then Ihe Lab spends 70 per 
cent of its annual budget on weaponry and only 30 per cent for basic 
research and peaceful purposes. 

3 Livermore Radiation Lab. 

Livermore, an integral unit of LRL funded by AEC, occupies 70Q 
acres in Livermore, Ca, as well as research facilities at Coral Hollow 
in the San Joaquin Valley and at the AEC's Nevada Test Site. 

Livermore spends $121 million a year, largely in nuclear research 
and design, and employs 5,300 workers, outstripping Los Alamos in 
site and scope. Livermore was originally set up at the behest of Ernest 
0. Lawrence (who invented the cyclotron) and Edward Teller (who 
resigned from Los Alamos in the early 1950's because its director, 
Norris E. Bradbury, wasn't moving fast enough to suit Teller on Ihe 
H-bomb). 

Livermore officially describes its major activities as research on 
"nuclear weapons, nuclear ramjet propulsion reactors, controlled ther¬ 
monuclear reactions end biomedicine;' 

Livermore, even more than Los Alamos, demonstrates the incest¬ 
uous relationship between tIC-administered facilities and the Defense 
DepL Livermore has become the main recruiting ground for the post of 
D00 chief scientist-engineer. Three Livermore directors, Herbert F, 
York, Dr, Harold Brown and John S. Foster, jumped in quick succession 
irom the Lab to the Pentagon, Or, Glenn Seaborg. former UG/Berkeley 
chancellor, is chairman of the AEC. but in tbe Berkeley catalog he is 
still listed as professor of chemistry. 

4 Naval Biological Lab. 

Public health (Naval Biological tab.) 

Subtotal DOD: $4,054,71 1 
N. Vedros % $2,373,40!^ H , Vedros l W. Reeves 
{«, $317,310); W. Reeves (N, $600,000); W. Reeves £ S, Matfin, 
(N, SI 63.500). 

The NavaJ Biological Laboratory (NBL) is a research installation 
administered by the UC School of Public Health and funded by the 
Office of Naval Research. Sequestered behind barbed wire at The Oak¬ 
land Naval Supply Center, NBL supports a staff of some 100 Cal stien- 
■Isis and Naval security personnel. 

Last year, tbe bb spent $1,795,22] of the Navy's money. 


The Lab's principal fields of research are microbiology and aero¬ 
biology (the study of airborne infectious diseases). Persistent specu¬ 
lation that NBL is engaged in research on chemical and biological war¬ 
fare. first raised by Ramparts in 1967. has been evasively answered 
from NLB officials about Ihe military application of their work. 

But suspicions of a direct relation between the Lab's aerobiology 
research and biological weapons are based on substantial evidence. 
NBL holds an on-going contract from the Army's CBW laboratories at 
Fort Detrick, Md., for research on the performance of biological agents 
disseminated in aerosol form. Virtually ail research personnel have 
security clearances. 

Current contract titles include; Epidemiology of Infectious Diseases 
(over $1 million); Biological Fouling of Ship Surfaces in the Marine 
Enfironment ($61,000); Biological Behavior of Respiratory Disease 
Agents ($600,000); as well as straight “support" grants and untitled 
projects, 

5 Inst, for International Studies 
2538 Channing Way 

S. Asian Studies Subtotal DOD ; $-49,559' 

R, Scalapino (N, $ - 49,559). 

Cold War and third world liberation struggles demand sophis¬ 
ticated counter-insurgency techniques ("software"), besides the con¬ 
ventional “hardware" of modem warfare. Universities have answered 
the demand with research in systems analysis, war-gaming and human 
factors engineering. 

Foreign Affairs Research Centers sprouted on campuses and off (of 
19L centers nationally, California claims 23). At Berkeley, the Insti¬ 
tute for International Studies, founded in 1955, has become one of the 
biggest foreign affairs institutes in the world. 

IIS has, in recent years, acquired increasing control over UC's once 
autonomous area study centers (African, Asian, Latin American, Chi¬ 
nese, Slavic i East European, etc.}. Perhaps the most notorious pro¬ 
ject has been Prof. Scalapino's Himalayan Border Countries Project, 
terminated under fire last June, 

In 1967, the Defense Debt's Advanced Research Project Agency 
took over the Ford Foundation sponsored study, awarding $282,840 
through the Office of Naval Research for three years* 

Gerald D. Berreman, a project researcher in the Indian Himalaya, 
later balked at Pentagon involvement “In the context of the illegal 
involvement of this country in the war in Vietnam;' he wrote to project 
research chief Leo E. Rose, “1 cannot accept research money from an 
agency whose primary interest and purpose is the prosecution of that 
war and the furtherance of policies which are likely to lead to similar 
wars including wars in the very area of my research endeavor. 

"No American can avoid complicity in the genocide! war the ad¬ 
ministration of this country is now pursuing nor, perhaps, in its po¬ 
tential expansion into South Asia including the Himalayas, but I am 
morally bound to minimize my complicity .... Today, ARPA, the De¬ 
fense Department and the Navy epitomize the expression of anti-human 
forces In this country and the world. 

“These agencies are not disinterested patrons of scholarship nor of 
furtherance of an understanding of Himalayan peoples and nations. I 
can imagine only one reason for their support of this project; 

., .to provide information useful in the application of force, in¬ 
cluding violence and intrigue, to enforce, support or initiate policies 
such as “containing" or pushing back China, “freeing" Tibet, support¬ 
ing insurgency in Tibet, supporting counter-insurgency in northeastern 
India, supporting strongly pre-American elements throughout this 
region. I want no part of this,” 


6 University Hall 


like Stanford president Kenneth Pitzer, UC president Charles 1 
Hitch is well trained to preside over the AEC/DOD/NASA contracts that 
account for well over a quarter of Cal's billion dollar budget. Served as 
OSS officer during World War II, worked for tbe Rand Corporation from 
1948 to 1961. Wrote his most important book, “Economics of Defense 
in the Nuclear Age," and othe r articles so well regarded by the Penta¬ 
gon that he was appointed Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). NY Times called him “the biggest spender in the capital¬ 
ist world." 

He is a trustee of the Asia Foundation, a former CIA conduit His of¬ 
ficial UC biography doesn't mention it but Hitch is still a trustee of the 
Institute for Defense Analysis, according to Who's Who in the West 
0969-70,) EDA is a cleaminghouse for military research at universi¬ 
ties. 

University Hall also bouses the Regents' offices. Special Regents' 
committee, euphemistically called "The Committee on Special 
Projects," oversees AEC nuclear facilities. Committee chairman: Re¬ 
gent John E. Canaday (pr counsel for Lockheed, DOD's no. 1 contractor) 

Each committee member holds special Q clearances from AEC t 
which allows him to inspect the vast library of secrets about the 
Cal/US nuclear weapons design facilities, huge assembly line and 
enormous stockpile. 

None hasten the premise, according to West Magazine's Stuart 
Loory, “that they have no need to know the specifics. 1 ' 

Regents once called the .group “The Committee on Atomic Projects, 1 ' 
but Canaday told Loory that the “growing opposition to this kind of 
operation" prompted the regents, four years ago, to "minimfre that at 
feast by changing to a more general name.. /' 

It has never occurred to regents to take the university out of the 
weapons design business, Lockheed's Canaday said. 

Other regents have Interesting DOD connections: Edward H, Cart¬ 
er is a director of SRI (see p, 8) and AT&T (DOD supplier ranked No, 6) 
John H. Lawrence, Reagan's most recent appointee, is director of Dorn 
ner Lab and associate director of the Lawrence Radbb, named for his 
brother. Dean A. Watkins, of Stanford/SiP/Watkins-johnson fame, de¬ 
signed tbe special test equipment used in the principal research pro¬ 
gram of the Los Alamos lab. W. Glenn Campbell is director of the 
Hoover Institution at Stanford (see p. 9). Allan Grant sits on SRI's advi¬ 
sory board. 

Besides these corporate/political/regent connections with the War 
Establishment, regents have heavily invested the university's portfolio 
in DOD industries. Seven ofthe 10 largest retirement fund investments 
are similarly honored, according to a Guardian inspection. In all. nearly 
22 percent of Gal's $708 million is invested in major defense contrac¬ 
tors. 


7 Biochemistry 

Biochemistry 

B. Ames ($70,162). 


Subtotal AEC: $70,162 


8 Morgan 

Nutritional sciences Subtotal DOD: $68,234 

H. Olcott (N, $25,400); E. Nasset (AF, $42,834). 

Subtotal AEC $8,700 

W. Brawn (AEC, $8,700). 

9 Mulford 

Genetics Subtotal AEC: $21 000 

h Fri Strom ($21,000), 

10 Hilgard 

Soils & plant nutrition Subtotal DOD: $6G,000 

R. Schultz [N, $30,000); R. Overstreet (N. $33,000); 
R. Schultz t R. Overstreet (N, $3,000). 

Subtotal AEC: $182,351 
L Jacobson ($16,633): P. Day ($11,178); K. Babcock 
($67,988); R. Overstreet ($23,778); A. McLaren ($56,768). 

11 Wellman 

Entomology Subtotal AEC: $27 000 

J.Casida ($27,000). 

12 Life Sciences 

Botany Subtotal AEC: $67,000 

0. Branton ($67,000). 

Physiology & anatomy Subtotal AEC: $93,621 

R. Macey ($30,000); P. Timiras ($63,621). 

White Mountain Res. Station 

Subtotal DOD: $31,337 

N. Pace (N. $31,337). 

Zoology Subtotal DOD: $16,395 

C. Rowell (Af, $16,395). 

Subtotal AEC: $18,298 

O. Paris ($18,238). 

13 T-19 

Naval Biological Lab, Medical Unit No. 1 (see 4 on map] 

14 Callaghan 

Naval science Subtotal DOD: $18,349 

L Fiellfs [N, $3,343); £. Kerr (N, $10,000). 

15 Harmon Gym 

Military Sciences, Military Sci. Armory, Aerospace Studies 

16 Dwindle 

Linguistics Subtotal ODD: $70,000 

W. Wang (AF, $70,000) 

— Continued on page 19 
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‘We are devouring ourselves’ 


At the end of the S econd 
World War, the British poet-nov¬ 
elist- pathologist - physici an Alex 
Comfort said in a letter to me 
that The Bomb was only a symp- 
ton* the superficial eruption of 
the deep-seated and pervasive 
American sickness. And, he said 
further, para phrasing Voltaire's 
remarls about the deity, that if 
the Americans had not invented 
it, it would have been necessary 
for God, if there is a God, to 
have created it for them. 

For years I have said that 
something has gone terribly 
wrong: Bolshevik and Nasi terror 
across Europe, the Moscow Tri¬ 
als, the Spanish War and Second 
War, the extermination of the 
Jews, Gypsies and Volga Ger- 
mans-an unassimilable ethnic 
group in the Crimea and Cauca¬ 
sus, the firebombing of Hamburg 
and Dresden, Hiroshima and Na¬ 
gasaki, the Americans of Japan¬ 
ese ancestry in concentration 
camps where they certainly woul6( 
have been exterminated if the 
U.S. had begun to lose the war. 
What a record. It is hard to con¬ 
vince people that it is unparal¬ 
leled in history. 

Now the human race has 
started to devour itself, not in 
wars between nations or between 
groups cut off from each other 
by ethnic, class or caste divi¬ 
sions, but within the normal 
structure of a properly function¬ 
ing society. When things are go¬ 
ing normally, the old and the 
young, students on one side and 
their parents and professors on 
another, should not be engaged 
in civil war. Each group is part 
of the hierarchic structure of a 
smoothly functioning society 
overriding economic, social, 
even racial antagonisms. 


The Shames of 

In the fields of water pollu¬ 
tion and housing, San Francisco 
is getting its long-delayed 
come-uppance* 

Until recently, the fouling 
of the Bay went on in a climate 
of official complacency. And 
the callous refusal to adopt a 
housing policy to meet the 
needs of low-income people is 
certainly, as a citizens 1 task 
force recently called it, the 
shame of San Francisco. 

The Regional Water Quality 
Control Board's clean-up orders 
have been temporarily thwarted, 
but only after a hard fight and 
the giving of a good many hos¬ 
tages. It is now clear that City 
Hall will have to worry about 
the purity of Bay waters. Per¬ 
haps we shall see a narrowing 
of the gap between ecological 
pronouncement and performance. 

It took the sharp check ad¬ 
ministered by the re gional board 
to jar our officialdom wide a- 
wake. Mayors, supervisors and 
city engineers have long grown 
ploof, almost disdainful, in the 
face of repeated cease r and-de¬ 
sist orders. The sheer magnitude 
of the problem eroded the will 
to act. 

After all, it would take $2 
billion to build a separate drain 
system to prevent rain water 
from flushing into the sewer 
network and washing raw wastes 
into the Bay. To talk about 
spending that much seemed lu¬ 
natic. Our officials shrugged 
and turned away. Only in the 
last two years could they be 
brought haltingly to work. 

City Hall Spectacle 

In the mayor's office, the 
order forbidding new sewer con¬ 
nections was a karate chop on a 



Yet what do we see? What we 
see is madness. All over the 
world there is rising up a psy¬ 
chotic hatred of the young, of 
incredible virulence and vio¬ 
lence. So deep seated and far 
reaching, it can be diagnosed 
only as a symptom of the death 
of the species. 

Generations 

There is a theory that the 
great reptiles died out because 
they had no mechanism for 
warming their blood as the 
marshes chilled around them in 
the period of volcanic eruptions 
and earthquakes at the end of 
the Jurassic, their sperm and egg 
cells became infertile from the 
cold. 

Contemporary evidence, ex¬ 
trapolated backwards from the 
behavior of the human species, 
indicates that the dinosaurs did 
not die because of chilly balls— 
they ate their eggs. 

Inquiring reporter 

The inquiring reporter in 
Kent, whose story went out over 
the wires, discovered that the 
townspeople approved of the 
massacre by 90 per cent. Most 
thought the guard should have 
Id lied more students; none 
showed any sympathy or under¬ 
standing with the students what¬ 
ever, even if they didn't ap¬ 
prove of killing them. These are 
their own sons and daughters* 

In Santa Barbara, I have met 
no one except intellectuals who 
did not believe the shooting at 


San Francisco 

sensitive ganglion. The Mayor 
plumes himself on his efforts to 
encourage new building and 
construction jobs. He sprang to 
the fray, A KQED television re¬ 
porter spoke of his "bravura per¬ 
formance 11 when he went before 
the regional board to plead and 
threaten. 

A measure of sympathy with 
the Mayor is in order. He had 
to take on a problem built by 
the negligence of many over a 
long time. Yet, storm warnings 
had been up throughout his 
term. 

At times, Alioto has appeared 
bored with the day-to-day, foot- 
slogging job of administering 
San Francisco affairs. But a 
crisis galvanizes him into fre¬ 
netic effort, especially if it re¬ 
quires advocacy and forensic 
maneuver as did the water pol¬ 
lution and housing issues. We 
lunge from one bravura perform¬ 
ance to another—from City 
Hall to Sacramento to Washing¬ 
ton and back. 

It's a lively spectacle, but 
no valid substitute for rational 
planning. There was nothing 
inevitable about either crisis. 
Each could have been avoided* 
These days, it takes City Hall 
a long time to get the heft of an 
issue. 

But first you must recognize 
an issue when you see one. So 
far, the Mayor and the Super¬ 
visors seem still blind to the 
issue of Yerba Buena redevelop¬ 
ment South of Market. Adverse 
court orders and administrative 
ruling are met by a stubborn 
digging in of heels, Yerba 
Buena is a social issue of major 
importance, with ecological 

- Continued on page 15 


Kent was just the medicine Cal¬ 
ifornia needs, I point out that 
the four killed at Kent were al¬ 
most certainly innocent bystand¬ 
ers, none were militants and 
only one knew any militants; 
that Kevin Moran at Santa Bar¬ 
bara was a convinced advocate 
of non-violence, leading the 
group trying to cool the scene. 

"It doesn't make any differ¬ 
ence, " the response replied, 

"What of it? They shouldn't 
have been there in the first 
place. They should have been 
back in their rooms, studying 
their lessons. If we shoot a few 
more of them, maybe these dope 
crazy, sex crazy punks and hip¬ 
pies will learn their lesson, " 

Lai os complex 

The giveaway is the word 
"kids* "When the graduate stu¬ 
dents at M.I.T, joined en bloc 
the recent demonstration there, 
the New York Times referred to 
them as "children, " Can't you 
see them marching up to receive 
their Ph.D.'s on tricycles and 
scooters, carrying sand pails and 
shovels, rubber dolls and teddy 
bears? 

This is the other side of the 
Oedipus complex, the Laios com¬ 
plex, Up until now I have always 
thonght that Freud's idea that 
sometime in the earliest begin¬ 
nings of man all the sons killed 
off all the fathers, thereby perm¬ 
anently injuring the brains of the 
human race, was just the nutty 
idea of an eccentric headshrinker 
who'd been treating too many 
Viennese rich women and freaky 
counts. 

I don't know. Maybe it did 
happen as a mass derangement 
of the species back at the begin¬ 
nings of human history because 
it's sure as hell happening in re- 
verse now. 

Certainly, the war of the 
young against the old demon¬ 
strates a psychological, or if you 
will, an esthetic, bre along point 
in human ecology. Society breaks 
down for subjective reasons all 
over the world whatever the social 
system long before the supplies of 
food and other necessities have 
reached a limit. 

Misled by the chaos close to 
home, we might think the break¬ 
down is most severe where the 
affluence is greatest, but this is 
not true. We just don't notice it 
unless it gets a lot of publicity 
because it is' involved in the geo¬ 
political struggles of the big 
powers, China, India, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Congo, Nigeria, 
Mountains of dead are piling up 
around the world. 

Genocide 

True, the first 250 million 
dead in the Indonesian counter¬ 
revolution can be laid at the 
door of the C.I.A*, but the In¬ 
donesians didn't have to take 
C.I.A* arms, money and exper¬ 
tise. In Cambodia the C.I.A, 
mercenaries turned on the Viet¬ 
namese population (most of 
whom were anti-North Vietnam, 
which is why they were in Cam¬ 
bodia) and launched a campaign 
of small scale genocide—against 
their allies. In fact the massacre 
of the Cambodians of Vietnamese 
race seems the only effective 
shooting they have done. 

This of course demonstrates 
that the C.I.A, is run by ignor¬ 
ant fools, but we knew that al¬ 
ready, What it further demon¬ 
strates is that one of the most 
peaceable peoples on earth are 
capable of a murderous insanity 
no different than that of the Ger¬ 
mans, Russians or Americans, 

How are the youth of Western 
Civilization going to counter the 
ever increasing self-genocide of 
their elders? They aren't. The 
old have the big difference—as 
__ — Continued on page 14 


JACK MORRISON 



Even San Francisco's electricity, it turns out, is making a con¬ 
tribution to the Indochina wax effort. 

Instead of San Francisco selling San Francisco power to San 
Francisco citizens, as federal law and the City Charter require, 
the city is peddling its power to several outside manufacturers in¬ 
cluding three major war industries. The breakdown: 

Norris Industries (ammunition, rockets, rocket launchers, roc¬ 
ket motor tubes, bombs), $188,000, 000 in 1969 company DOD 
contracts. The Riverbank branch gets 61,000, 000 kilowatt-hours 
of SF power, 

Hercules, Inc. (rocket and artillery propellants, explosives, 
missiles, herbicides), $180, 000,000 in 1969 DOD contracts. The 
Pinole branch gets 112,000, 000 kilowatt hours of SF power, 

Kaiser Industries (electronics, trucks, landing mats, bulk me¬ 
tals), $142,000, 000 in 1969 DOD contracts. The Santa Cruz 
branch got 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours of SF power. 

The reason: the city has allowed FG&E to establish an illegal 
private power monopoly here. The city is forced to peddle its 
power at PG&E caprice. See previous Guardians. 


Well, well. The Chronicle of May 28 has the "PG&E Weekend 
Trout Forecast, " brought from such piscatorial outposts as Yuba- 
Bear Rivers, Cow-Battle Creeks and Kaweah River by PG&E 
scouts" reporting "from the scene. 11 Later that night comes the 
weather on KRON, Chron's television subsidiary, brought to us 
by PG&E. 

Meanwhile, we must look in vain in the local media for in¬ 
telligence on what PG&E is really up to: which is, of late, stra¬ 
tegic moves on several fronts to bottle up public power in North¬ 
ern California and keep its expensive private power monopoly 
dominant. PG&E has: 

(1) Quietly blocked a small HUD grant to 11 public power 
cities in Northern California* The cities wanted to study how 
they could obtain more power without becoming dependent on 
PG&E's expensive private power. 

(2) Helped draft and push a state constitutional revision pro¬ 
posal (Proposition 3, see editorial) that would disembowel the 
State FUC and would make it* extremely difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, for a public agency (read SF) to acquire the property of a 
private utility (read FG&E). 

(3) Lobbied intensively for the Bagley bill (A,.B, 90S) in the 
State Legislature that would tax the public for the use of their own 
pubHc utilities. 


Note: this PG&E hanky panky is extensively reported in the 
Sacramento Bee and the San Jose Mercury-News, but it is blacked 
out locally by the Ex/Chron. For example: Sen* Hart's subcom¬ 
mittee on anti-trust and monopoly has started an important in¬ 
vestigation into the HUD affair and PG&E's anti-competitive 
practices in Northern California, Much in the Bee, not a word 
here. 

Further example: Peter Fetrakis, the Guardian's utilities edi¬ 
tor, went before the City PUC and recommended that San Fran¬ 
cisco order a study to determine the feasibility of acquiring 
PG&E's SF distribution system. The FUC approved the Guardian 
proposal unanimously and retained R.W, Beck & Co. to make the 
study—the first serious move in 30 years against fortress FG&E. 

Not a word in the Chron, only a short Examiner story two weeks 
late in a short article, buried, loaded with omissions and inac¬ 
curacies. 

Back to point 3 and the Bagley bill. The background: the bill 
was drafted in early 1969 by the legal staff for Southern California 
Edison, It would impose a 14 per cent state tax on gross revenues 
of California public utilities. It is now part of a nationwide attack 
on public power led by private utilities, focusing on California. 

Leading tbe attack is the Edison Electric Institute, the lobby 
for private utilites in Washington, with Mortimer Kaplan, former 
IRS head, as head* (Curiously, the institute is not registered as a 
lobby, even though it lobbied successfully with PG&E to Mil the 
HUD application.) 

The bill would put the squeeze on San Francisco because it 
would tempt the city's prime power customers, the Turlock and 
Modesto Irrigation Districts, to buy FG&E power and leave San 
Francisco without a wholesale market, (The bill would allow 
T&M, for example, to make tax deductions on the wholesale pur¬ 
chase of power from PG&E.) 

Or San Francisco would have to substantialy lower its whole¬ 
sale price and further deplete its already meager earnings ($3.8 
million annually on a capital investment of nearly $300 million) 
because it won't move against PG&E and develop its rightful SF 
retail market. 

Either way, San Francisco will lose big money* But most im¬ 
portant, the effect of this legislation would set the stage for PG&E's 
real strategy: to put the pressure on, financially, for the city to 
abandon the power business altogether. PG&E to the rescue I 

The Raker Act, the "Magna Carta of Public Rower, ,r would 
then become what PG&E has always wanted it to be: an enabling 
act to create, at public expense, a capital investment for FG&E 
inside Yosemite National Park. 

P.S. The most dismaying performance to date: Bill Symons, 
one of Gov. Reagan's pro-private-utility PUC appointees, com¬ 
plained at hearings that Bagley's bill doesn't go fax enough* The 
"parasitical societies" [Symon's phrase) that build and operate 
their own water systems should be taxed too. Bagley reassured 
him: "This is only the beginning." 
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Conversation with Lasolfa 


By Wilbur Wood 

Our brotherhood maintains centers in the countryside 
and in the City* In back valleys we grow vegetables 
and fruit, and in the hills marijuana, under glass if 
we can avoid detection from the air* We supply our 
brothers in the City with food and clean water. 

The air our brothers in the City breathe is the price 
they pay to go on with our work, which cannot be 
carried out in the countryside alone. 

If only the City could strangle and rot independent 
of the rivers and the forests! But we know nothing in 
this universe exists independent of anything else. We 
inhabit a vast living organism, and the City is a life 
system inside that organism, and all life systems are 
interdependent: the life system of the countryside 
supports the City, and the life system of the City re¬ 
turns its vitaJity—or in the case of this planet, its 
poisons and wasted energy--to the counteyside. 

We know there are planets where the cities are 
arranged like eyes, on plateaus open to the full light 
of the planet's Sun, In the center of each city (the 
pipil of the eye) a pyramid temple with solar mirrors 



all these processes, these filters between the sun- 
energized orange and the sun-depleted man, most of 
the energy has leaked out of the orange before it 
reaches the man. 

Our brotherhood knows of certain highly evolved 
people, iu the Far East but also in the West, who nei¬ 
ther eat nor drink, hut sustain themselves on air and 
light alone* 

How far are these remarkable beings from the me¬ 
chanical men and women, janed out of their separate 
dreams by alarmclocks, stumbling to the bathroom, 
dressing hurriedly, gulping their pills and instant cof¬ 
fee* they emerge into sunlight frowning, climb into 
their cais, start the poisonoic engines, drive separate¬ 
ly to work**, 

"Sometimes I feel like someone from another plan¬ 
et, 11 Lasolfa says. I know what he means. 

Lasolfa is not one of cur brotherhood, he is a leader 
of the Park People* 

For the last year, thousands of people have been 
camping in the larger parks of the City, protesting 


"Above these new Plazas the apartment-dwellers are 
of coune hollering out their windows, demanding to 
know what's going on, threatening to call the police_ 1 

"But the phones are dead, n I say. 

"Right, " says Lasolfa. "We invite the people in the 
apartments to join us in our work, rT he continues, n and 
some of them slam their windows and lock their doois, 
but others do come down. 

"In our Plazas we hand them slices of homemade 
bread and homemade preserves, cuje of ginseng tea; 
then they discover rakes and hoes in their soft hands, 
and talk is being made as to where's the best location 
to plant the Block Garden; there is music, of course, 
and your sisters and brothers can do those special 
dances that hypnotize everyone, and your 1 mystery- 
priests' can APPLY their knowledge and instruct the 
rest of us how to install solar mirrors on our roofr, 
and convert Sim to electricity for our refrigerators 
and guitars.**" 


and telescopic lenses; the mirrors by day thinking in 
energy and radiating power throughout the city and 
the surrounding countryside; the telescopes by night 
investigating other Suns. This is one place we visit 
often in ow: dreams. 

But we wake up in these bodies, on th is planet. 
Passage from place to place here is more difficult. 
Even back roads out of this state are watched, by 
border patrol airplanes* Our drivers must disguise 
themselves, our vans must appear to be normal 
commercial vehicles. 

Despite the frequent inspections at the bridges 
leading into the City, only a tiny percentage of our 
food and springwater is confiscated by police. 

We suspect some policemen take this food and 
water home to their families (after television 
announcers have assured the people who watch 
television that "another smuggled shipment of sub¬ 
standard food and impure water was seized and dis¬ 
posed of by authorities today"). We know some 
policemen sell this food and water to the Park 
People, 


Often at dawn my friend Lasolfa and I are sitting 
among opening flowers on a hillside in the City* The 
Srst rays of light contain great energy, and certain 
movements and breathing exercises known to us can 
bring Sun-power streaming through our bodies* 

Food and water, air and sunlight, are media con¬ 
taining energy, A ma n needs access to these media 
in order to survi ve * 

But the forms of the current civilization act like 
filters, cutting off a man from a direct relationship 
with the media of his survival. 

The orange a man eats in this City probably has 
been speayed with poisonous chemicals, was surely 
picked days ago and far away, packed and shipped 
and stored, and costs too much money. Because of 



high rente and absentee landlords, and redevelopment 
projects that have driven many ot them out of their 
homes and apartments. 

Camping in parks is illegal, but the police are too 
occupied guarding banks and government building, 
watertanks and power generators, to mount an attack, 
so there is an uneasy truce between the Park People 
and the motorized officers patrolling the streets sur¬ 
rounding the parks, 

Lasolfa is talking to me about his current fantasy; 

"Late one night after Moonset, " he says, "we slip 
out the back windows of that flat you live in, and we 
scale the telephone poles in the backyard— 

(We picture the wires extending from the poles to 
all the apartment buildings that encircle the interior ' 
of the block—) 

"And we cue the wires," Lasolfa says. 

"Then, " Lasolfa continues, "we begin tearing dowi 
the fences. We pile the unusable wood in the middle 
of this inner-block Plaza we are creating, you can 
visualize it. Then we set fire to the wood, carefully 
controlling the fire * 

"The smoke rising is a signal for five cars, parked 
across the Bay, to drive simultaneously onto the Bridge 
and occupy all five lanes of traffic, driving side by 
side* Gradually the cars slow, in unison, slowing and 
finally stopping .inside the tunnel through the island in 
the middle^of the Bay, 

"In there, out of sight of the helicojiers, horns honk* 
ing, tiaffic jamming up, the five drivers leap out, set 
fire to their cars, then dash to a sixth car parked just 
ahead of the traffic jam, and make their escape." / 

Lasolfa smiles, 

"Diversionary incidents like these focus police atten¬ 
tion away from our fire, " I say, 

"From ALL the fires, 11 Lasolfa says, "rising out of 
newly created Plazas m other blocli of the City where 
your 'brotherhoods' and others sympathetic to our cause 
.have rented flats and apartments* 


There are things I cannot tell Lasolfa* Not because 
I do not want to, but because he would not hear. 

There is nothing I cannot tell my brothers, for they 
already know If before I speak. 

When I dream of fighttdg -and killing you In the 
Plaza, I do not wake up in terror but go on into the 
dream. What Is going to happen next? It is all here 
to tell me* 

Flying to another place, and you are alive there* 
Together we are doing a dance in the middle of an 
open prairie, the top of a plateau, blue mountains 
m the distance. 

Arm in arm, moving only when we feel the motion 
take us, we feel some force tracing something m the 
dust, acting through our moving feet. 

But we see what we have traced in the dust, an eye, 
only after we have stopped dancing and remembered 
to remember what we have been dreaming together. 
And next morning I come to where you have been 
sleeping, and you nod, yes, you had the same dream. 
And you trace with your fingers the eye in the dust 
of the floor of the pueblo* 

Yes, it is the same eye as in my dream. 

We are here together* It is morning in the pueblo, f 
Sunlight patches lie on the floor* 

But you, Lasolfa, have fallen asleep in the comer. 
What are you dreaming now? 

Then I pictured endless transparent spheres, dream¬ 
worlds, reality-worlds, all of which we inhabited in 
one form or another, stone or bird or spirit, a single 
eye staring through all of our spheres, simultaneously, 
"And that is what I dreamed, Lasolfa, " I said, 
Lasolfa nodded* He looked down at what his fingers 

had been tracing in the dirt on the hill in the City* 

It was an eye, 

"Then we are always here I " Lasolfa exclaimed, 
leaping to Ms fefet as I leaped to mine. 

We linked arms and danced on the hillside, two 
small figures in the eye of the sun. 

o 


Rexroth 


— Continued from page 13 

crooks call their guns—"the dif¬ 
ference* " Rocks and Molotov 
cocktails and Weatherman bombs 
are powerless against even the 
most minor components of the 
most outworn weapons systems 
at the disposal of the old. 

As Curtis LeMay said long ago, 
we could shave eight feet off the 
surface of the island of Cuba and 
just straighten up one page of 
our inventory. They could exter¬ 
minate everybody under 30, or 
everybody under SO for that mat¬ 
ter, in the U,5* and just empty 
a few bins in one warehouse, E- 
\ T entuaily, they will if their pow¬ 


er is threatened. 

Twenty years ago, I said 
they'd blow up the solar system 
and create a nova before they'd 
lower the price of the Buick* 
People laughed when I sat down 
at the piano. They don't laugh 
anymore. 

Speaking of automobiles, 
years ago I found the slogan 
painted on a rock amongst peace 
symbols and political pom— 
"DODGE VS OLDS,« Ways have 
got to be found to slip through 
the interstices of the machine of 
death. 

The fly has got to learn to 
stay alive on a flywheel, Kent 
State should demonstrate con¬ 
clusively to anyone who has 
doubted it up until now that his 
father and mother will cheer¬ 


fully murder him, that they have 
the power and heMoes not. 

We live in a society com¬ 
mitted to wholesale death. It 
cannot he defied and it cannot 
he confronted. It can only be 
outwitted* Organizational forms, 
tactics and techniques must be 
developed right now to stay a- 
live, to keep out of sight, to 
destroy the machinery of death. 
There is no point in talking 
about going underground. You're 
politically underground already, 
and you'll soon be literally un¬ 
derground if you don't wake up. 
Never forget the troops at Kent 
State moved in as orderly and 
as strictly disciplined a forma¬ 
tion as though they had been the 
Mghly drilled Hessians of Corn¬ 
wallis. 


Only the tactics of the one 
hero of the revolution I ever had 
any use for, Francis Marion, the 
Swamp Fox, will prevail against 
them* And even those will not 
prevail unless they are totally 
non-violent and totally inappre¬ 
hensible. You've got to figure 
out things you can't get busted 
for doing and then figure out 
how to keep from being busted 
anyway. 

Only intelligence can win, 

I haven't seen much around. 
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MORRISON 

-Continued from ptigt* 13 

implications no one has invests 
gated. 

The City and the Redevelop¬ 
ment Agency have known from 
the start that the project, de¬ 
signed for the sports and tourist 
trade* would kick poor people 
out on the streets. They de¬ 
cided that boldness and sleight 
of hand with relocation figures 
could be substitute for a hous¬ 
ing plan. Even in recent days* 
with the housing vacancy rate 
dropping to one per cent* they 
pressed ahead with their scheme 
to replace 3* 500 living units 
with 276 , 

The day of reckoning had to 
come. Then their bluff was 
called* half-heartedly by the 
Department of Housing and Ur¬ 
ban Development on the question 
of a feasible city-wide urban 
renewal program* quite firmly 
by the Federal District Court on 
the specific question of Yerba 
Buena, 

Under economic pressure 1 , 

HUD backed away almost im¬ 
mediately, But the department!s 
formal capitulation was post¬ 
poned until it could be passed 
off quite falsely as a response to 
the demands of a delegation of 
Hunters Point residents. 

Judge Stanley Weigel's tem¬ 
porary stop order will probably 
result in a palliation if not a 
cure of Yerba Buena's defects. 
But the question remains how the 
City blundered into so sorry an 
episode. Several factors were at 
work, 

I think the chief ones were 
the massed economic and poli- 
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tical power of the business com¬ 
munity * unwilling to temper its 
greed- the lack of power in the 
disorganized South of Market 
region* made up preponderantly 
of the elderly* transient and 
down and out and the failure of 
the communications media to 
inform the larger community of 
what was going on. 

The daily press and electron¬ 
ic media have behaved like an 
extension of the Redevelopment 
Agency's publicity department. 
Even KQED's Newsroom* where 
we might have expected more, 
has done an astonishingly bad 
job of covering the Yerba Buena 
story. Perhaps the media are 
uninformed and don't care. But 
it is difficult to see how mere 
ignorance and indifference could 
produce the degree of superfi¬ 
ciality they have displayed. 

It has long seemed to me that 
San Francisco politics is marked 
by a coalitional structure of 
power. Shifting combinations of 
groups forming around specific 
issues and drawing community 
support are usually decisive on 
public policy. This process never 
had a chance to work in Yerba 
Bnena—or with Tr ansameric a* 
for that matter. In each case* 
an economic oligarchy, carry¬ 
ing the mass media with it, has 
had its way with the citizenry. 
The Mayor and supervisors are 
supposed to save us from that 
fate. 

Setting aside the question of 
housing, what about the auto 
traffic consequences of Yerba 
Buena? The parking spaces 
planned for the project area will 
run to 4,000 stalls, The Fifth 
and Mission Garage has been ex¬ 
panded into the area by the add¬ 
ition of 300 new stalls, Hearst's 
Garage on Third Street between 
Market and Mission, doubtless a 
response to development plans* 
will have a capacity of 800 cars. 
And so Yerba Buena will produce 
a total of 5* 100 stalls. 

Using the Park Authority's 
figure of an average parking stay 
of two hours and 39 minutes in 
downtown garages, we see a po¬ 
tential of 15,300 additional 
cars each day downtown. Bump¬ 
er to bumper, that many would 
reach from San Francisco Inter¬ 
national Airport to the Bay 
Bridge Toll Plaza, 

Has anybody in City Hall 
stopped to think about this? If 
so, the media have not told us. 
We’ve noted much pious rhetoric 
about the deleterious environ¬ 
mental effects of the pollution, 
congestion and noise of auto¬ 
mobiles. ‘ 

It's too bad the courts aren't 
yet empowered to help us with 
this problem, 


Grapes are 

back! 
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Where? 
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one of these eight Bay Area centers: 

1414 University Ave., Berkeley 
1550 Shattnck Ave. t Berkeley 
3000 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 
1510 Geary Road, Walnut Creek 
1295 So. Main Street, Walnut Creek 
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1751 Eastshore Blvd,, El Cerrito 
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THESE POEMS FROM DICES OR BLACK BONES (ed. Adam David 

Miller, Houghton-Mifflin, 1970) illustrate the turn in black poetry away 

from tight political concerns and 

abstract revolution to daily emotions Dancing in the Laundromat 

(or, Dust: An Ordinary Song) 

and the personal life. Feelings 

mundane for white writers become ! ' ove ,^ l | 

l need you 

for black poets existential gestures. you in the laundromat 

among the telltale result 
of the ubiquitous garment industry 
shirts & blouses 
(we have arms) 

bras & the tops of bathingsuits 
(you have breasts) 

briefs & shorts panties skirts & bottoms 
(we have bottoms centers middles stomachs 
bellies crotches & cores) 
on down to trousers & slacks 
& contemporary leg gear butt- 
lined whitelined blueiined 
roselined blacklined khaki- 
lined rainbow clothesline 
line-up— 


Birthday Poem 

First light of day in Mississippi 
son of laborer & of house wife 
it says so on the official photostat 
not son of fisherman & chijd fugitive 
from cotton fields & potato patches 
from sugarcane chickens & well-water 
from kerosene lamps & watermelons 
mules named jack or jenny & wagonwheels, 

years of meaningless farm work 
work Work Work WORK WORK 
“Papa pull you outta school bout March 
to stay on the place & work the crop” 

— her own earliest knowledge 
of human hopelessness & waste 

She carried me around nine months 
inside her fifteen year old self 
before here I sit numbering it all 

How I got from then to now 

is the mystery that could fill a whole library 

much less an arbitrary stanza 

But of course you already know about that 
from your own random suffering 
& sudden inexplicable bliss 

-Al Young 


I blow you clean low kisses 
from transparent lips 
of vowel-shaped word 
& no-word, 

the well sudsed stocking- 

feet continuing 

the beds & sheets 

pillowcases 

tendertowel&rag 

apparel we take for granted, 

delight of all but the nakedest eye. 

What is it we wear 
that never needs washing? 

What is it we wear 
that never wears? 

-Al Young 
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Whit began for one SF State College student 
as an assignment in Fashion Merchandizing has 
become a full-time business. Until two years 
ago Mary Lim made earrings—in brass and cop¬ 
per and colorful glass beads—only for herself 
and friends. Then* to fuJfin a class assignment 
to make a product and sell it, she showed her 
handicraft to buyers at several Bay Area stores* 
who now stock her "Sumi Handcrafted Jewelry, 11 
Mrs. Lim plans to extend her repertory of 
materials to sterling silver. Her jewelry-mak¬ 
ing and addiction to bright colored beads* she 


hints, are motivated by a fear of death. She 
often designs asymmetrical earrings* for ex¬ 
ample* a dangling fishhook topped by a bright 
bead. 

Currently enrolled in 18 units worth of psy¬ 
chology courses* she intends to get a Fh.D, in 
Ebych. and teach college - She manages a hec¬ 
tic schedule as student* artisan and wife, with 
help from her Berkeley architect husband in 
keeping the books straight in her steadily grow¬ 
ing business. 
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By Alan Wofsy 


UntU recently, the best wine buys in the Bay Area were to be 
had at Connoisseur Wine Imports, situated on an unfashionable 
street hi Richmond. Connoisseur did all its own importing and 
had a very low mark-up. The principal owner, a veterinarian 
named George Linton, was disdainfully referred to as ■‘that horse 
doctor from El Cerrito" by some of his unhappy competitors. 
Connoisseur began as a source of wine for Dr, Linton and his wine 
loving associates * Also, the owners used it as a tax write off from 
their principal occupations. Wine drinkms of limited means thus 
benefited from the kinds of tax loop-holes which usually serve 
only the undeserving rich. 

Last year, Linton sold Connoisseur to a couple of wealthy 
brothers -in-law, Bal Gibson and Art Formichelli, who were at¬ 
tracted by the putative glamor of the wine trade. The new owners 
moved Connoisseur to 432 Bryant St. in San Francisco. Prices have 
gone up and there is more of an attempt at hard-sell than in the 
i easy going Richmond days. 

Nevertheless, Connoisseur still remains the standard by which 
prices and selection in other wine shops should be evaluated. Lin¬ 
ton has remained as consultant and main buyer. He makes one’or 
two buying trips to Europe each year, so there will be a continuity 
in the selection of wines. Connoisseur still has the knack of stock¬ 
ing good wines in all price categories. Walter Deicke has stayed 
on as manager. Unless you already know what you want, ask for 
Walt's recommendations, which always consider the purchaser's 
interest, 

World-Famous Wines at 10 Minna St. in S.F, does not at¬ 
tempt to stock as wide a selection as the other wine specialty 
houses in the Bay Area, It buys heavily in the wines which it does 
carry, World-Famous generally has the lowest puces in the Bay 
Area, Therefore, check its price on the bottle you want before 
; buying elsewhere. Decor is at a minimum in this narrow shop, 
and there is only one salesman. Its policy of quantity buying, 
small selection and low-overhead results in excellent values. 

Note; World-Famous does not offer the customary 10 per cent 
discount on a case of 12 bottles. 

Next door to World-Famous, at 12 Minna St., August Casazia 
sells a complete line of syrups for making your own cordials and 
liqueurs. He also sells wines, but the sherry I bought was un¬ 
drinkable, 

Esquin Imports, 119 Sacramento, has perhaps the widest se¬ 
lection of wines in the Bay -Area. Its owners, Ken Kew and Karl 
Petrovsky, publish informative price lists at regular intervals, 

Esquin represents the polar opposite of World-Famous: tremend¬ 
ous variety, an expensive location, free storage facilities, charge 
accounts and a large staff* Consequently, its prices are generally 
high. Only during its sales does Equin Imports become competi¬ 
tive* However, two items are attractively priced: specially se¬ 
lected California wines, all of which receive individual tasting 
comments, and its sherries bottled by Avery, I've tried some of 
Esquin's low priced wines from lesser regions of France, but have 
always been disappointed. 

John Walker, in the heart of the financial district at 111 Mont¬ 
gomery, has out-of-sight prices on European wines. It also has 
specially selected California wines, and you might wish to com¬ 
pare these with Esquin 

Thomas Thomasser, the caterer at 1475 Pacific, opened a 
wine retail shop two years ago. His prices are generally high. The 
effervescent manager^ Sandy Waters, likes to bargain, especially 
on some Cal vet close-out items, Don't buy a case. First try a 
half-bottle and see if you like it. If you want to try the oldest 
California Cabernet around, Thomasser has a 1935 Simi at $3.95, 
It's not great, but it's real. 

The wine shop in City of Paris, Union Square, is over-priced 
on Bordeaux but has good values on some 1961 Burgundies. 

Solano Avenue in Berkeley is the Mecca for wine drinkers in 
the East Bay. 

Five establishments sell wine, of which three are owned by the 
Fahmie brothers. The Fahmies pioneered in die supermarket ap¬ 
proach to selling alcoholic beverages, Solano is just beyond the 
one mile limit from the Univeristy, within which off-sale wine 
and liquor cannot be sold. Since the proportion of wine amateurs 
is high among University people, the wine shops on Solano can 
do a volume business at competitive prices. 

Joseph’s, 1882 Solano, is the largest shop on the block. Stan 
Friedman, the manager, is in charge of wine selection. He is 
young, knowledgeable and unpretentious “hence, a good guide. 
Joseph’s prices change less often than those of other establish¬ 
ments, Therefore, it often has the best price on wines with fluc¬ 
tuating prices. In particular, its prices on older Bordeaux and 
German wines are quite good. Two German wines worth trying; 

1966 Ockfener Bockrtein, Spaetlese at $2. 35 and 1966 Rauen- 
thaler Baiken, Spaetlese, Cabinet at $3,25, 

Another Fahmie enterprise is Michael's Bottle Shop at 1855 
Solano. Since Roger Coggbum left as manager, it no longer 
exudes a passionate interest in wine. It still has a fairly good col¬ 
lection of standard wines, but is falling behind its competitors. 

Roger Coggbum recently opened his own wine shop at 1569 
Solano, In a business which tends to attract conservative per¬ 
sonalities, Roger stands out as a hard-drinking supporter of Peo¬ 
ple's Park, His shop is done up in railroad ties and Spanish tile, 

Roger is an ace at bargaining with customers and finding wines' 
on closeout specials. His shop merits a visit. 

Jackson’s Party Service, 2942 Domingo in Berkeley, is an¬ 
other East Bay wine shop with a wide assortment of its own spe¬ 
cial selections. Its prices tend to be higher than the other shops 
mentioned, but it occasionally offers a good buy. 


Rolfe Peterson 

Reviews 

Theatre 


One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest (Little Fox) 

Fortune and Men's Eyes {Committee 
Theatre) 

Hadrian VII (ACT) 

1776 (Civic Light Opera) 

"One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest" contains more vitality and 
human juice than anything else 
on the local theatrical scene, I 
don’t like its depressing aspects- 
-I f m full up to here with play¬ 
wrights who rind their material 
in institutions like jails, schools 
and mental hospitals, then em¬ 
phasize the most brutal and de¬ 
humanizing side of life in those 
institutions—but "One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest 11 is almost 
elevating because it finds in its 
ugly material some evidence of 
the gallantry of the human spirit. 

The protagonist is something 
of a slob, but he reacts to his 
fellow-inmates in a Veterans 1 
hospital and their domination by 
a villainous head nurse with so 
much humanity, common sense, 
good spirit and even laughter 
that one gradually feels love and 
admiration for him and for what 
in each of us be represents . 

Most of the vitality and juice 
of the production comes from 
Fredric Cook's performance as 
this good-hearted troublemaker. 
Drew Esheimau overdoes his ef¬ 
feminate gestures to the point of 
studied artificiality, but most of 
the time he is excellent and Lift 
delivery of the wedding cere¬ 
mony is a high point. 

The Little Fox is almost too 
intimate a theatre for a play 
peopled with these disturbed and 
disturbing characters. They pass 
you in the aisles and they loom 
over you from the stage. Their 
proximity is sometimes un¬ 
nerving, particularly that of one 
character who slobbers a good 
deal. 

Misfortune 

"Fortune and Men's Eyes, " 
at the Committee Theatre, is a 
similar play in some respects. 

This timeit's a jail, the in¬ 
mates its characters. Out of this 
| ugly situation what do we get? 

Well, just ugliness, There is 
a worthwhile message, I suppose, 
as if we needed it: jails are ter¬ 
rible. 

But I found no pleasure in 
wallowing in it and I found ac¬ 
tual pain in the thought that I 
had encouraged, by my attend¬ 
ance, the bad taste of the di¬ 
rector, Sal Mineo, who changed 
the script to put on the stage two 
naked men depicting a homo¬ 
sexual rape* Too much. 

The one highly entertaining 
performance in "Fortune and 
Men's Eyes" was less an intrinsic 
part of the play than an inde¬ 
pendent comedy bit. James Wig- 
fall has so much fun doing a Fag 
Act that the audience seizes upon 
it as it would upon Jonathan 
Winters' Fag Act, laughing hys¬ 
terically at the nugget of enter¬ 
tainment and returning to the 
serious ugliness of the play itself 
with an audible sigh of regret. 

Papal fantasy 

One of the American Conser¬ 
vatory Theatre's seasonal high 
points is a lavish production at 
the Geary of Peter Luke's "Ha¬ 
drian VH," a strange and inter¬ 
esting play about a strange and 
interesting man, Frederick Rolfe. 

_ As a youn g Victorian, Rolfe 
had a strong calling for the 
Catholic priesthood but was 



twice thrown out of seminary, 
in 1904 he put all his fanaticism 
for the Church and his bitterness 
toward the Church's minions in¬ 
to a novel which forms the main 
part of Luke's drama, 

Rolfe fantasizes suddenly be¬ 
coming Pope and reforming the 
Church according to his own 
daring and stimulating notions 
of what the Church ought to be. 
like "St. Joan, " the play laughs, 
suffers and philosophizes about 
Christianity and Catholicism. 
ACT subscribers who see both 
plays will surely end the season 
feeling thoroughly churched. 

"Hadrian VII" does not sweep 
you off your feet with its bril¬ 
liance, but its colorful words 
and ideas provide a central role 
that could be overwhelming in 
the hands of a bravura actor. 

Peter Donat is not quite that, but 
he is very good and gets solid 
support from Jay Doyle, G. 

Wood, William Paterson and, 
sporadically, Harry Frazier. 

ACT tedium 

Unfortunately, this play needs 
something more than "solid" and 
"good" from its actors because it 
is a long and talky exercise. 
Anything less than electrifying 
acting lulls the spectator through 
stretches of tedium, tedium ag¬ 
gravated by ACT's congenital 
tendency to prolong tiring un¬ 
necessarily (a trait, I think, 
rooted in ACT's love for itself 
over its love for the audience). 

Lines, bits of business, en¬ 
tire scenes become self-indul¬ 
gent. 

The best example is Fanny 
Lubritsky, an avian ancient who 
has been delightful in many 
plays. Here she parodies herself 
and director Allen Fletcher lets 
her do it. The result: a cockney 
bit part that ought to have been 
rattled off with dispatch for a 
welcome moment of comic re¬ 
lief but instead turns into inter¬ 
minable discomfort, 

"Hadrian VO" is a two-hour 
drama that I sincerely recom¬ 
mend, Sadly, ACT stretches it 
to almost three hours. 


The Civic Light Opera brought 
"1776" to the Curran for a long 
run. While it hardly deserves 
the raves and prizes it has won, 
the pleasant and good-natured 
show sends you out of the thea¬ 
tre feeling pleasant and good- 
natured, a rare blessing these 
days. 

Basing a musical on the Con¬ 
tinental Congress is a shaky idea, 
but has the advantage of charm¬ 
ing audacity and freshness. 

However, in script and pro¬ 
duction "1776" is flawed: Frank¬ 
lin, Adams, Jefferson and the 
other Founding Fathers are de¬ 
lineated in a superficial, simp¬ 
listic style that seems int rins ic 
in musical comedy, for no good 
reason; the play becomes 
"straight" for long periods, lack¬ 
ing songs, but its rudimentary 
musical comedy libretto is not 
good enough to pass as a straight 
play; and the notion that Thom¬ 
as Jefferson had trouble getting 
started on the first draft of the 
Declaration of Independence be¬ 
cause he was sex-starved is simp¬ 
ly offensive. 

Yet it's somehow an awfully 
likeable show and the finale 
makes one feel patriotic again* 

A wonderful feeling in 1970. 

o 
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Woodstock (New Baronet) 

Fellini Satyricon (Vogue) 

The Liberation of L B» Jones (Fox War 
field) 

Riverrun (Metro ID 


The best new movie in town 
is big, beautiful, sprawling 
"Woodstock, 11 starring our great¬ 
est rock musicians and half a 
million young Americans* Three 
intense days at the great 1969 
rock festival are compressed into 
three hours in Michael Wadleigh’s 
phenomenal documentary, with 
cameras everywhere: closing in 
on beautiful young faces in the 
crowd, in triptych on the per¬ 
formers, zooming in the sky over 
the sea of people. 

Thousands of cars jam the 
roads while today’s youth plays 
in the sun, hovers under plastic 
or dances in the rain, phones 
home, queques up in vast dhow 


Food That Is Second to None 
Full Course Dinners 
A La Carte 

t Rosa Linda 
Restaurant 

MEXICAN & AMERICAN 
FOOD AT ITS BEST 
* FAMILY DINiHG ^ ORDERS 10 GO 
** SPECIAL LUNCH 11 A,M. 

TO 2 P.R 

^ OPEN 6 DATS A WEEK 
11 A M, To 10 P M. 

CLOSED MONDAYS 

MEL £ MRS, LEANDRO GAYTAN 

3624 Balboa {N*ar 37th Ave) 

221-3052 

San Francisco, Calif, 94121 


Margo Skinner 

Reviews 

Cinema 

lines or for public toilets, skin- 
dips, makes love (one frank 
scene must have been shot by 
telescopic lens) and turns on 
with pot and music. 

The music’s just great. Beard¬ 
ed, black Jimi Hendrix creates 
an incredible, satiric "Star- 
Spangled Banner" with his gui¬ 
tar, even to the bombs bursting 
in air, (Over Vietnam?) Joan 
Baez, short-haired, earnest, 
sings "joe Hill" like a hymn, 
Santana, integrated, passionate, 
had me really moving my feet 
and mind. 

Best of all: the rousing clim¬ 
ax with Sly and the Family Stone, 
500,000 kids joining in and 
making the peace sign. Country 
Joe and the Fish, Arlo Guthrie 
and Ten Years After were fine, 
too, 

I was less taken by Joe Cock¬ 
er's monotonous ,T With a Little 
Help from my Friends," the 
hard rock of the Sha-Na-Na and 
the sentimentality of Crosby, 
Stills, Nash £ Young. But God 
knows I’m not expert on modem 
music, although after "Wood- 
stock, ft Pm a convert. 

Flaws? A bit draggy toward 
the end, and some interviewees 
seemed chosen for freakiness 
rather than charm. But "Wood- 
stock" is so good you r re really 
there. 
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Indonesian Cuiiini 
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MABUHAY <J^£.±iau%ani 

Featuring the Finest Fiufino Cuisine 

S3 6 KEARNY STREET PhONE 421-3320 
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HOW OPEN! 


genuine Chinese 
cuisine served! 


Reasonable Prices I Take-out Food! 
f+U A M'C CHINESE KITCHEN 
vflAll d & DELICATESSEN 

336 Clement Sh,387-8370; Open TT-9 p,m, f 
v Closed Wednesday 



33RD ANNUAL SEASON 

SAN FRANCISCO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA 

NOW PLAYING • CURRAN THEATRE - 673-4400 

Eves. [Exc. Sun.) 8:30 * Mats. Wed. i Sat. 2:30 

Best Broadway Musical of 1968-69 

Winner of the Tony Award and 
New York Drama Critics* Circle Award 


AMERICA’S 
AWARD WINNING 
MUSICAL 


A witty, delightfully different musical show 
in which the problems of the founding fathers 
(and their wives) seem much like 1970 

'‘Fine, rousing, imaginative entertainment. Enthralling 
accomplishment ** — A ssocia ted Press 
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Roman decay 


On other local screens, alas, 
melodrama reigns. The "Fel¬ 
lini Satyricon, 11 so-called to 
distinguish it from another Ital¬ 
ian film adaptation of Petromus* 
satire on ancient Rome, makes 
you realize what a ham the Ital¬ 
ian director really is. 

Acres of murky backgrounds, 
grotesque faces in night-side 
circus makeup and images re¬ 
peated from e arlier Fellini 
flicks—a giant fish from the sea, 
dead horses, fantastic, unsea¬ 
worthy ships, even a white- 
faced, hermaphroditic sibyl, re¬ 
sembling the Hindu consulted by 
"Juliet of the Spirits "—what 
does it all add up to? Rome was 
decadent, decadent, decadent. 

Stunning scenes like the ul¬ 
timate gluttonous feast, in 
which an ox’s beHy is ripped op¬ 
en and puddings, sausages, 
roasted small birds pour out, 
show Fellini has no peer with a 
camera. Despite physical lavish¬ 
ness, however, "Satyricon" is 
intellectually and emotionally 
thin. 

"The liberation of L.B, 

Jones" was co-scripted by Sterl¬ 
ing Siiiiphant, and that's a dead 
give-away. Here we are back in 
the decadent South, in "The 
Heat of the Night, 11 with a homy 
redneck cop (Anthony Zerbe) 
sleeping with a black undertak¬ 
er's wife, and murder the result. 

Lola Falana, the tonid two- 
timer, is a real discoveryj Ros- 
Coe Lee Browne plays the cuc¬ 
kolded husband with great dig¬ 
nity and presence and Anthony 
Zerbe does pretty well in the 
badly written part of the police¬ 
man, The other white actors, 
including Lee J. Cobb as a cor¬ 
rupt, powerful attorney, are 
completely unconvincing. Di¬ 
rector William Wyler has done 
much better with his blacks, 
like Lauren Jones, in a touching 
bit as a young girl raped by the 
lecherous cop. 

If all of "L.B, Jones" were as 
powerful as its climactic scene 
in a junkyard, it would be a 
great picture. But reels and 
reels of police cars driving a- 
round and people strolling the 
grounds of fine Southern man¬ 
sions don't help, Wyler some¬ 
times drags as much as Anton¬ 
ioni. 


Hokum 


Local film-maker John Korty’s 
"Rivemm" is hokum about the 
generation gap, dressed up with 
beautiful lyric photography. It 
would have been nice if he'd 
stuck to the ordinary problems 
of adjustment of his attractive 
young drop-outs who flee from 
Berkeley to a northern California 
sheep ranch. 
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By Julia Cheever 


Women factory workers need all the help they can get. Their 
average salary, nationwide, is $3,991—compared to $6,738 for 
their male counterparts. Though many have families to support, 
they are likely to be the last hired and first fired. And because 
they tend to be less aggressive and less unionized than men, they 
are easily exploited with bad working conditions. 

Theoretically, they do have help—in the federal Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 which forbids sex discrimination in employment and 
in state protective laws guaranteeing women lunchrooms, breaks, 
adequate ventilation and limits on lifting and overtime. 

But in California, women are finding that it's hard to get help 
from either source: employers alternately manipulate protective 
laws to discriminate against women, then use the Civil Rights 
Act as an excuse to violate desperately needed protective laws— 
claiming that protective laws are themselves a kind of discrimi¬ 
nation against women. 


At Fibreboard Corporation in Antioch, California, for exam- X 
pie, women organized to combat discriminatory practices in pay, $ 
hiring and lay-offs they claimed violated Title VII of the Civil £ 
Rights Act. The company’s response was suspension of some state £ 
protective laws. The result: back sprains from heavy lifting, 12 X 

and 16 hour shifts, no more lunchbreaks, £ 

In the plant where the lunchbreak was eliminated, women re- £ 
ceive only three 10 minute breaks in eight hours and may eat only £ 
during those breaks, explained Mrs. Hazel Hill, president of Wo- £ 
men Inc., a women’s caucus formed in 1966 within the union As- ;X 
sociation of Western Pulp and Paper Workers. X 

John Phelps, Fibreboard personnel and industrial relations di- >:■ 
rector, claims the company's action resulted from new guidelines ■$ 
concerning Title VII and the state protective laws. But Mrs, Hill £ 
feels the suspensions of protective laws were a "direct result" of £ 
pressure (including "the first demonstration ever held in Antioch") £ 
exerted by Women Inc, to gain equal rights on the job, £ 

Immediate problems with the protective laws at Fibreboard 
may be alleviated by a May 9 complaint to the Calif. Industrial $ 
Welfare Commission, But the example shows how vulnerable wo- £ 
men are to exploitation. £ 

Male factory workers would be protected by their unions. But v 
only about 15^ of the frilltime women workers in the country are 
unionized (in California, about 17%)* And within unions, women X; 
are often a minority— 22% within the manufacturing unions in £ 
California, for example, £■ 


Joan Jordan, a former lithographic worker, now a member of £ 
Independent Campus Women at $F State, feels that women rT who £ 
simply don't hold power" are in special danger of exploitation £ 
during the present period of a "contracting labor market," £| 

"With many people looking for jobs and willing to do anything £ 
to get them, the employers see the inhuman opportunity of cutting 
costs and increasing profits through exploitation, " £ 

In the Bay Area, groups throughout the spectrum of the women's $: 
movement agree on a solution to the conflict between protective £ 
laws and anti-discrimination legislation: extend the protective >> 
laws to men* (Mrs. Hill claims protective laws have already bene-£’ 
fitted men by forcing companies to install adequate lighting, pro- £’ 
per ventilation and lunchrooms.) £ 

But although Women's groups agree in pdnciple, they have $: 
split on priorities for the state protective laws and the Equal 
Rights Amendment before Congress. $ 

The constitutional amendment ("Equality of rights shall not be £ 

denied or abridged by the United States or any state on account ? 
of sex") may jeopardize state protective laws even more seriously £ 
than the 1964 Civil Rights legislation. Labor movement women £: 
therefore insist that women should not support the E.R.A. unless § 
it is accompanied by a rider that explicitly preserves the pro- £ 
tective laws by extending them to men. £ 

At a Women's Coalition meeting in Glide Memorial Meth¬ 
odist Church May IG, Joan Jordan said she was "absolutely op- $ 
posed to passage of the E.R.A, in its present form. 11 She feels X 
that disagreement over the amendment shows a "class split in 
the women’s movement, M £ 


The National Organization for Women agrees that state pro¬ 
tective laws should be extended to men, but holds the E.R.A, 
should have top priority. £ 

The amendment is needed to "make women first class citizens" ;§ 
according to NOW member Dorothy Martin, At present the con- X 
stitution explicitly guarantees no equal rights for women except S; 
voting rights. The E.R.A. would affect not only job discrimination:-:* 
but numerous other inequalities such as community property laws £ 
(including Califomia's). X 

Marilyn Patel, a lawyer and NOW member, believes that a pro-:| 
tective law rider may not be legally feasible and "would undoubt- £ 
edly defeat the E.R.A," at the hands of state's rights sensitive £ 
Senators and Congressmen, Adding that ratification could take six ¥ 
or seven years, she told the May 9 meeting "We should work for X 
this amendment and at the same time get individual states to ex- $ 
tend the protective laws to men, 11 £ 

With luck—and with enough pressure from women—California 
may provide an example of the interim solution. Hie legislature v 
is now considering separate bills to forbid sex discrimination in 
employment (A,B. 22) and extend protective laws to men (A,B, >> 

2467). ^ | 
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Comments & Letters 

YERBA BUENA 


Swigs 


I have your letter with regard to the 
article on the Yerba Buena Redevelop¬ 
ment project, I do not believe that any 
comments from me would be in order 
at this time. 

MELVIN M. SWIG 
Fairmont Hotel. S.F, 

Thank yon for your letter of April 14 
inviting me to comment in your next 
forum column on recent criticisms of 
Yerba Buena and. SF Redevelopment by 
the Guardian and by HUD officials in 
Washington. 

I wish I had the time to do all the 
things that are requested of me, but I 
have so many meetings and so many 
ejects in which I am involved that l 
cannot take on this one. 

I do appreciate your inviting me to 
participate, however, 

BENJAMIN IL SWIG 
Fairmont Hotel. S.F. 


Terra Calif. 


Thank yon for your invitation to 
Comment on the Yerba Buena project. 
We are happy that you are concerned 
with such an important community de¬ 
velopment. 

Our opportunity for becoming in¬ 
volved is at this date several weeks pre¬ 
mature, and we would be in a much 
better position to comment in depth if 
we do, in fact, become the selected 
developer, 

HU!. IRISH 

President, Terra California 
Walnut Creek. Calif, 


HUD 


Secretary Romney usually does not- 

-as a matter of policy--engage in pub¬ 
lic discussion about local programs, 
in view of the fact that the Yerba 
Buena project is now in litigation, the 
Department cannot comment, either 
from the Central Office or its Regional 
Office. 

GEORGE CREEL 
Biuol Public Affairs. HUQ 
Washington, DX. 


A. E. Schlesinger 


As outlined in detail at the public 
hearing at the Redevelopment Agency 
on March 23rd my responsibility, if 
our joint venture group is selected as 
the developer, will be the creation and 
administration of the desperately 
needed public non-profit facilities, in 
the project: The convention center, 
the sports arena, the 4,000 car garage, 
the new downtown airline terminal 
(with a possible direct Bart connector 
to the airport) and the 2,200 seat Bay 
Area theatre and music center. 

At this time I have nothing further 
to report, but will be pleased to give 
you any further information if and when 
it develops, 

ALBERT SCmrSINGEft, s J, 


Housing Authority 


I feel it is beyond the purview of 
the Housing Authority to comment, 
critically or otherwise, on the process 
of renewal. Let me, however, assure 
you that the Authority has been, and 
is, anxious to obtain sites for con¬ 
struction of public housing both in and 
out of renewal areas, and has so noti¬ 
fied the Redevelopment Agency and 
other agencies of the local, state and 
Federal governments, 

ENEAS J. KANE 

£iec. Riu. ST. Houston Authority 


projects to be built as housing replace¬ 
ment. 

In addition to this, the building of 
the Yerba Buena Center will have a 
tremendous impact on surrounding 
residential areas. It is my fear that 
unless plans are laid to protect not 
only the residents of the YBC but resi¬ 
dents living in pension hotels in low- 
income units and surrounding areas, 
there will be a tremendous dislocation 
caused by the "private redevelopment 11 
that will follow the public redevelop¬ 
ment. 

It is necessary for a city such as 
San Francisco to have an adequate tax 
base. It is also necessarythat substand¬ 
ard housing units are replaced, but it 
is not necessary to accomplish these 
goals by totally disregarding the lives 
of the people living South of Market, 
JOHN L BURTON 
Assemblyman, 2t3th OisL 


Downtown Assoc. 


The Downtown Association is very 
strongly in favor of the Yerba Buena 
Convention Center and Sports Arena, 
feeling that Complex is a must for 
the future development of San Francis¬ 
co. Although we heavily favor the 
Sports Arena, our main concern is in 
the development of the Convention 
Center, 


Sandra Marks 


Se veral key pushers of Yerba Buena declined the Guardian's invitation to defend the 
abuses perpetrated South of Market in the name of urban renewal. But they quickly 
came to the defense of the embattled project itself. 

Federal Judge Stanley Weigel, unable to get Redevelopment and the San Francisco 
Neighborhood Legal Assistance Foundation to agree to compromise, ordered all evic¬ 
tion, demolition and construction to cease until the residents can be properly relocated. 
Then the judge took off for vacation—and city officials, with the Mayor leading the 
pack as chief negotiator and lawyer, began to counter attack. Pleading emergency, 
they pressed for major modifications of Weigel's order before he returns. 

It was a sorry spectacle but a S an Francisco mayor swinging his weight about in court 
to throw San Franciscans out of their homes should not surprise Guardian readers who 
know why and for whom Yerba Buena is being "redeveloped, n 


As you are aware, tourism is our 

number one industry in S an Francisco 
and much of that business comes 
through the attendance of delegates to 
conventions. We are now losing con¬ 
ventions because we do not have 
enough space for the delegates to hold 
their meetings nor enough display area. 
The Convention Center scheduled for 
Yerba Buena will solve this. 

As we understand it, all of the 
steps taken by Redevelopment have 
the full approval of the federal govern¬ 
ment who set up the policies and re¬ 
viewed the program of the Agency, 

We must respectfully honor the Judge's 
decision, but we feel the solution will 
be found. 

In this day and age, we find it too 
easy to throw obstacles in paths. We 
prefer more positive action. We hope 
that your newspaper will help lead the 
way. 

LLOYD A. P FLU EGER 
M|r„ S.F. Downtown AiSOC. 


John Burton 


My main problem with the project 
is the lack of consideration given to 
the people who have lived South of 
Market. At the inception of the pro¬ 
ject, there were 4,100 single persons 
and 350 families living in the project 
area. The plans, call for the elimina¬ 
tion of all residential areas with a 
token supply of 270 public housing 


that employees must live outside the 
Yerba Buena Project Area, 

Hiring ran high in buildings the a- 
gency sought to clear. Turnover in these 
jobs is high, apparently to make room 
for hiring in the next hotel to be emp¬ 
tied, At one agency-owned hotel, an 
elevator operator has been hired, but 
there is no elevator for him to operate. 
In an attempt to clear the Bayview, four 
new staff have been hired to work in 
the Datou Hotel where only six resi¬ 
dents remain. 

The Redevelopment Agency has 
numerous ways of making life in the 
hotels miserable enough so that people 
will want to move. These include turn¬ 
ing off heat and hot water, with-hold¬ 
ing mail, refusing to call a tenant to 
the phone when he has a call, poor 
maintenance, locking toilets, etc. 

In addition, in many hotels, rooms 
are repeatedly robbed with no evidence 
that they have been broken into. In 
many cases, staff in the hotels have 
been caught entering rooms with pass¬ 
keys for no legitimate reasons. Security 
guards and clerks have taken to beating 
up tenants on occasion* 

Despite all of the inffingements on 
people's lives in the Yerba Buena Area, 
many want to stay* In many hotels the 
sense of community is so strong that 
people feel as if survival would be dif¬ 
ficult without friends who can be de¬ 
pended upon to take care of you when 
the going is rough. Another major fact- 


The Redevelopment Agency has at 
its disposal federal funds to hire com¬ 
munity people, jobs as desk clerks, 
security guards and elevator operators 
were given out freely to residents of 
hotels. Generally, after these individ¬ 
uals received one or two paychecks, 
it was strongly suggested to them by 
relocation workers that they should 
move to "set a good example" for other 
tenants, or that there's a "rule" stating 


or is the lack of safe and sanitary rental 
units available that people can afford. 
Most Yerba Buena people were being 
displaced into the Tenderloin District 
or into Sixth Street. These areas have 
the highest crime rates in the city. 
Many elderly people were displaced in¬ 
to inside rooms in areas so dangerous 
that they are doomed to remain prison¬ 
ers in rooms they are too frightened to 
leave. 

Because the evidence is overwhelm¬ 
ing that adequate relocation housing 
does not exist and because the Redevel¬ 
opment Agency failed to consult with 
minority groups, Judge Weigel, on Apr. 
30, 1970, granted a preliminary in¬ 
junction, The next move is up to the 
Agency, It seems clear now that if the 
Redevelopment Agency does not build 
housing or rehabilitate what exists, the 
injuction will never be lifted. 

Approximately 1800 citizens of the 
city of San Francisco, many of them 
elderly, stand in the way of "progress" 
in this city. They are the remaining 
residents of the Yerba Buena Project 
area whose homes the city seeks to 
destroy to have a new convention cent¬ 
er. Despite the fact that the city is in 
the midst of a severe housing crisis, 

4,000 units of low-cost housing are 
slated for destruction. 

On Dec, 10, 1969, Judge Stanley 
Weigel in Federal Court instituted sev¬ 
eral restraining orders to protect residents 
of the Yerba Buena Project, They forbid 
eviction, demolition and any move un¬ 
less it is voluntary. , # * 

Although the Judge's concerns in 
terms of violation of individual rights 
seemed clear, the Redevelopment A- 
’ gency has been very creative in finding 
ways to work around the order. This be¬ 
comes clear upon examination of A- 
gency records of moves from the pro- 
j act area which show patterns of move¬ 
ment from hotels which they are anx- - 
ions to clear. 

In February, for example, there were 
large numbers of people moving from 
tiie Daton Hotel, which the Agency 
hoped to close on Mar. 4. The Hotel 
stands on a site promised to the Del 
Monte Corporation. In April, the push 
was to clear the Bayview Hotel, needed 
by the Agency to turn over to Crocker 
Citizens for development. 

Residents of these hotels were not 
advised of the restraining orders applic¬ 
able to them. They were told instead 
that their hotel would close on a cer¬ 
tain date, or that it would be con¬ 
demned within a short period of time, 
and that they had better make arrange¬ 
ments to move quickly before all the 
good places were taken. They were also 
told in many cases that they would be 
given $1,000 to move. 

What was not made clear, however, 
was that this money is available on a 
monthly basis for two years at most to 
aid tenants to pay rents that HUD 
claims they cannot afford. After the 
supplement runs out, people are on 
their own, forced to pay for housing 
with an exhorbitant percentage of their 
income. 

As Judge Weigel said, in reference 
to the Housing Act of 1949, , Con¬ 

gress intended residents of blighted a- 
reas to be beneficiaries, not victims, of 
the Urban Renewal provided for by the 
Act " 

SANDRA MARKS 
Curnmunity Organizer 
Ciflon Kip Comm. House, S.F. 


P.G. & E. 


The Guardian recently in¬ 
spected the University of Cali¬ 
fornia's "Schedule of Invest¬ 
ments," produced and published 
by UC Regents, It helps explain 
why UC won't legally compel 
PGSE to wheel federal power to 
the Berkeley campus at an an¬ 
nual savings of $500, 000. (See 
April 17 Guardian.) 

The 1969 Investment Sche¬ 
dule revealed the Regents have 
invested in nearly 90 private u- 
tility companies, mostly power 
companies—more than in any 
other single industry* Private u- 
tility investment tops $102 mil¬ 
lion in stocks and bonds. 

And, 40 per cent of the Re¬ 


gents* utility stocks were issued 
by two companies—PG5E and 
Southern California Edison, (In 
contrast, the only PUBLIC power 
investment was $10, 000 in the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District.) 

No wonder UC officials find 
the public /private power issues 
too "complex 11 to move against 
PGSE. 

We asked all 24 regents to 
comment on UCs unwillingness 
to move against PGSE. The fol¬ 
lowing four replied. 


I do not feel this is the kind 
of subject that I, as an individ¬ 
ual regent, should comment on. 
In the event you wish to puisne 
it further, I suggest you go 
through University administrative 
channels. 

JOHN LCANADAY 
Cal it Resent 


Id Ihe editor 

I have read the article and, 
on the basis of discussions of this 
subject which were held by the 
Board some time ago, I am cer¬ 
tain that it presents a distorted 
point of view. 


To the editor; 


I appreciate your interest in 
sending me the copy of the cur¬ 
rent issue of the San Francisco 
Bay Guardian, 


MAX RAFFERTY 
Sup., PablFc Instruction 


To the editor: 


This will acknowledge re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of April 11 
enclosing a copy of the April 17 


issue of tiie S an Francisco Bay 
Guardian with particular refer¬ 
ence to the article entitled 
"PG&E Keeps Public Power Out 
of UC-Berkeley," 

This matter will be given 
further study within the Univer¬ 
sity. 

CHARLES I. HITCH 
Rres„U.of Cal it 


To the editor 

On the Board of Regents, I 
have been pounding away on the 
same thing since 1965 and as re¬ 
cently as February, 1970, Sev¬ 
eral years ago, I put together 
some extensive meetings in the 
Interior Department to try to 
get something done. My own 
conclusion at this point is that 
the University is wasting public 
funds in not insisting on obtain¬ 
ing public power- but the chance 


is slight of making any headway 
either through Washington or 
Berkeley for now. 

An alternative approach 
which I have also raised would 
be for the University to petition 
the FUC for a special rate based 
on the quantity of electricity 
it buys. The present charges 
were set by private negotiation, 
PGGE made some concessions 
because of the protest I and 
several others were making for 
the University; but the academ¬ 
ic administrators and the Com¬ 
pany sat down and worked out 
an arrangement which made 
headway but still took the heat 
off. Now we should be insisting 
on a; full review by the Com¬ 
mission, as sad as it also is. 

FREDERICK G. DUTTON 

Calif. Recent 
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17 Etcheverry 

Aeronautical engr. Subtotal DOD: $137,000 

L Talbot, F. Hu rib ut £ F, Sherman (ft S65 P Q0Q)- E* Lalton 
(ft $14,000); ML'IffaR; (ft $58,00O). 

Applied mechanical engr 

Subtotal DOD: $260,800 

6, leitmaim (ft $63,000); P* liefeer (ft $49,300); W. Grid- 
smith (ft $33,500); W. Soroka (ft $8,000); W t Knieht 
[ft $21,000); P, Nagtidi {N. $66,000): t loeb (N r $20,000). 

' Industrial engr. Subtotal DOD: $230,175 

B. Sate {N, $35,000); D. Gate, H. Shephard & W. Jewell IN, 
$35,000); L Crassman (ft $106,182); ft Bartow fN. $53,993). 

Mechanical engr Subtotal DOD: $368,565 

M* Halt (AF P $65,000); S. Kobayashi (AF, $56,500); A. Oppen- 
heim [AF, $157,500); L Talbot (Af, $36,565); L Talbot, F. Sher 
man £ F. HuribuUAF, $53,000). 

Mechanical engr.: thermal systems 

Subtotal DGD: $36,463 

I. Cornet & 0. Fuerstenan (A, $20,000); K. Spiegler 
(A, $34,804); ft Sawyer (AF. $31.6791 

Nuclear engr. Subtotal DOD: $26,700 

V. Sc h rock (N. $26,700), 

Subtotal AEG: $30,186 

H. Mark ($5,286); ft Amster, ft Mark £ S, Prussia 
{$25,000). 


18 North Gate Hall 

Engr Research Services 


18 Earth Sciences 

Geology & geophysics Subtotal DOD: $84,304 

B. Bolt. -T. McEvilly £ L Johnson (AF, $39,904); 0. Wang 
(N, $20,000); B. Bolt (AF, $25,000). 

Seismology Subtotal DOD: $16,000 

B. Bolt (ft $10,000). 

Subtotal AEG: $19,000 

B, Bolt & T. McEvrllyOffL, $19,000), 


20 McLaughlin 

Engineering Subtotal DOD: $42,642 

R. Goodman (A. $19,920); J. Mitchell {A, $22,722). 

Hydraulic & sanitary engr. 

Subtotal DOD: $195,368 

L Wilson (ft $10,000); I. Johnson (A. $10,600); ft Einstein 
m $27,168); J, Johnson £ U. Einstein (A, $26,000); J- John¬ 
son, H. Einstein £ F. Wilde (A, $24,8000: 1 Johnson £ It. 
Weigel (A, $47,000); fi + Weigel £ L Bowman (A, $49,800). 

Structural engr. Subtotal DOD: $204,911 

ft Williamson (ft $21,540); L Wilson (A,N, $25,500); R. 
Clough (N, $30,600); L Wilson £ ft Clough (ft $20,671); £. 
Wilson, L Chopra £ h Pemien (A, $30,000): L Wilson £ E 
Popov (A, $20,000); fi. Taylor, t Herrmann £ K, Piste r (N, 
$32,600); ft Taylor, L Herrmann £ J, Sac km an (N, $24,000). 

Transportation engr. Subtotal DOD: $81,026 

J. Duncan (A, $3,740); ft Seed (A, $4,000); J. Duncan £ H. 
Seed (A, $34,500); D. Finch (AF, $4,400); J. Mitchell (A, 
$15,986); R. Goodman {A, $18,400). 


21 Naval Architecture 

Naval architectural engr. 

Subtotal ODD: $151,744 

J. Faulting £ J. Wehausen (ft $63,000); J. Paulling 

(ft S31-084); B. Parlett (It, $50,760); E Wehausen (ft $2,100); 
F. Rodgers (ft $4,000), 

Subtotal Coast Guard: $7,796 

J. Paulling ($7,796). 

22 Cory 

Electrical engr. Subtotal DOD: $1,092,818 
T. VanDuier (A, $23,000); A Lichtenberj & M. lieberman 
(AF, $151,167); P. Morton (ARPA, $-1,200,0001; S. Schwarz 
(A, $31,000); W. Wang [A, $23,034); A Gill (AF. $13,500); H. 
Smith (0ASA, $30,238): E. Jury (AF, $23,500); 0. AngelakDi 
t». $9,700); D. Angslakos & J. Whtnnery (AF. $625,000); W. 
Oldham (A, $49,800); S. White (A.N, $59,800); D. Pederson [A, 
$22,000); P. Spira (A, $16029); P. Spira t L. Zadeh (A, 
$15,000). 

Subtotal AEC: $67,243 

C. Birdsali ($67243), 

Electronics Res. Lab. Subtotal DOD: $22,000 

P. Lie her [N. $22,000). 


23 Hearst Mining 

Science and engr. materials 

Subtotal DOD: $27,460 

E. Wong £ I. Frisch (A, $27,460), 

24 DonnerLab(LRL) 

Medical physics Subtotal DOD: $5,000 

H. Bremerman (ft $5,000), 

Radiation Lab. (Dontier) Subtotal AEC: $10,807 

C. Tobias (AEC. $10,807). 


25 T-9 

Office af Naval Research 


26 T-7 

Computer Science*; 


27 Campbell 

Astronomy Subtotal ODD: $13,000 

H. Spinrad (H, $13,000), 

Center for Pure & Applied Math. 

Subtotal DOD: $55,896 

S. iifil>erto(ft $21,000); M. Fratter (ft $34,596), 

Subtotal AEC: $76,000 

A. Tatifi ($76,000). 

Computer res. Subtotal DOD: $57,260 

B. Pariett (ft $45,000"); M* HarrisorUAF, $12,260). 

Mathematics Subtotal DOD: $48,312 

E. Finney (N, $I4,M0);S. Btliharto (N. $34,312). 

Radio Astronomy Lab. Subtotal ODD: $76,863 

S, Silver £ W. Welch (AF, $46,863); H. Weaver [N, $30,000). 


Statistics Subtotal DOD: $155,129 

E. Scott £ L Lee am (A, $10,000); L Lecam £ J. Neyman . 
(A, $42,129), ft Bickel (ft $43,000); J. Neyman (ft $55,000). 

In summer 1968. the Army and Office of Nival Research warned 
statistics Profs. L LsCarn and! J. Heycnan that their research contract 
would nol be renewed when it expired the next June. 

LeCam, Reyman and 200 others had signed an antiwar advertise¬ 
ment in the Notices of the American Math Society, urging American 
mathematicians to hold themseJves “responsible for the uses to which 
your talents are put. We believe this responsibility forbids putting 
mathematics in the service of this cruel war." 

The Amy. goaded by Georgia Sen Russell, retaliated with the cut¬ 
off threat and a letter claiming their research was used “in various 
activities related to the current conflict in Vietnam including your 
regression procedures as applied to ammunition and ballistics prob¬ 
lems" The issue .sizzled for months among researchers, 

LeCam insists his research is "basic" f and cannot be directly used 
for war purposes. DOD research administration, he told the Guardian, 
was trying "to convince the gererals “ The Army ana UNK, alter tele¬ 
phoned negotiations, assured the professors their contracts would con¬ 
tinue. They still do, * 

28 LeConte 

Physics Subtotal DOD: $258,318 

C. Schwartz, K. Watson £ A, Kaufman (AF k $36,975); C. 
Townes £ R. Chaio [A, $37,557); ft Shen (N. $25,059); W. 
Knight (ft $38,000); C. Ktttel (N, $12,631); L Loeh[N, $23,500); 
M.Protter (ft $34,596). 

Subtotal AEG: $355,102 

C. Jeffries ($168,782); G. Chew($30,7500; J. Reynolds 
($147,919); L Jacobsen ($7,651), 

29 Giauque 

Chemical engr. Subtotal DOD: $108,400 

E Peterson (AF, $30,943): ft Merritt (AF, $77,457), 

30 Latimer 

Chemistry Subtotal DOD: $326,995 

G. Pimentel (AF.ft $148,281); ft Rapoport [A, $76,303); k 
Streitweiser (AF, $30,444); F. Timms [A, $4,467); C, Moore 
(AAF, $67,500). 

fn 1361. Prof. Henry Rapopert heitf twn army contracts lor chemi¬ 
cal warfare agent research on "Lethal and Incapacitating Agents." 
One project intended to “isolate in pure form and to determine the 
chemical structure of ryanodine which has an unusual type of phar-' 
macnlcgical activity of interest In the search for agents; the other 
intended to "determine the chemical structure of shellfish poison, a 
highly toxic product, M as a basis for developing new chemical war¬ 
fare agents, 

Both projects were supervised by the Agent Research Board of the 
Army Chemical Center. The Army awarded Rapoport an additional 
$76,303 last December for continuing his research In "Marine 
Chemistry.* 1 

31 Optometry 

Optomology Subtotal DOD: $35,000 

L Stark (N, $35,000). 

---L 


32 Space Sciences Lab 

Space Sciences Lab. Subtotal DOD: $365,293 
S. Silver (AN, 5232,793); F. Moier (N, $60,000); S. Diliberto 
(N, $42,500}; S. Silver & V. Welch (N. $30,000). 

Subtotal AEG: $57,952 

K. Borsouk($57,952). 

33 Survey Research Ctr. 

2220 Piedmont 

Survey Research Center collaborates with IIS (see map No. 5) in 
maintaining an International Data Library and Reference Service which 
specializes in collecting data from developing nations, particularly in 
Asia and Latin America. 

34 Moses 

Leners it science Subtotal AEC: $115,612 

ft Acfito ($74,647); L Kelt* ($27,080) : G. iora ($13^85), 

m 

35 Barrows 

CenterforRes.in Mgt Science 

Subtotal ODD: $20,057 

W. Zanewill (N, $10,557); R. Radner (N, $9,500). 

Economics Subtotal DOD: $17,500 

R. Radner (N, $17,500). 

Inst, of Bus. & Econ. Res. 

Subtotal DOD: $79,300 

D.Joreenson [ft. $79,300). 


36 Tolman 

Education Subtotal DOD: $122,335 

R. Gaene (AF, $122335). 


TOTAL DOD: $9,991,980 

AEC: $1,220,034 (on campus, excluding LRL) 
$256,649,000 (LRL, Livermore & Los 
Alamos, FY 1968/69} 

Coast Guard: $7,796 

******************* 


‘Minus amounts represent funds withdrawn. Not 
included is $14,000 withdrawn in Dec. 1969 from a Com¬ 
puter research Office of Naval Research contract (B. Par¬ 
lett) and $325,000 withdrawn in July 1970 from a Naval 
Biological Lab. contract (N. Vetfros). 

Included in list hut not In totals Is $49,553 withdrawn in 
Sept 1963 from an institute for International Studios con¬ 
tract (ft Sea I a pin o) and $1,2D0,D00 withdrawn in Dec. 1969 
from an Electrical Engineering contract (P* Morton). 

Seal a pi no initially received an ARPA contract, adminis¬ 
tered through ONR, for $202,840 for a 3 year period begin¬ 
ning June 15, 1987. This Himalayan studies contract was 
terminated fast June, two years and some $233,000 later. # 
Morton initiafiy contracted with ARPA for a $7 T S40,873 
■‘Project Benie in 1983. This was later reduced to 
$3,320,090. A new three-year contract beginning this July, 
provides $1,734,406 to continue the project 


off DOD 

-Continued from page 4 

sponsorship is partly responsible 
for the troubles on our cam¬ 
puses, 11 

For those who label subver¬ 
sive this kind of opposition to 
DOD interference with aca¬ 
demic freedom 3 or would say 
it would anger the legislators, 
let us add Science Magazine's 
footnote to Kickover's state¬ 
ment: "The Senators seemed 
sympathetic to Kickover's opin¬ 
ions. 11 

The gut question is whether 
the university or the professor 
should accept DOD research 
money for useful projects that 
would otherwise go unfunded. 
Setting aside the ethic/protest 
question raised by the Schwarte 
exchanges } the larger point is 
simply this: it is a scandal that 
projects recognized as scienti¬ 
fically useful or socially bene¬ 
ficial can be properly supported 
in a democratic society and an o- 
pen university only under cover of 
the Pentagon^ the war machine 
and their military disaster in 
Indochina. 

This wrongheaded priority is 
the easy way for the govern¬ 
ment to get useful military re¬ 
search and the university to get 
badly needed funds. But the 
military can get its research 


done elsewhere (in its own lab¬ 
oratories, as a starter, ) The 
universities can no longer pay 
the price of war machine fi¬ 
nancing: "the surrender of in¬ 
dependence, the neglect of 
teaching and the distortion of 
scholarship, " as Sen- Fuibright 
put it in a Senate speech on 
university war research. 

Universities should no long¬ 
er administer DOD and ABC 
weapons contracts, professors 
should refuse to take them. 
Once this decision is made, 
then the resources of adminis¬ 
tration and faculty can be ap¬ 
plied to getting research funds 
from the National Science 
Foundation, through founda¬ 
tions, by competitive financing 
from several government agen¬ 
cies, from the body politic* 

On the ramparts 

Good for Mrs. Audrey Rodgers 
and Victor Honig, They have 
revived the lost art of resigning 
on principle from city govern¬ 
ment. 

Both did so in high style and 
quite properly put the sword 
(Mrs* Rodgers, as chairman of 
t|he charter revision committee," 
and Honig as a member of the 
Human Rights Commission} to 
Mayor Alioto for his wronghead¬ 
ed priorities and, in .Mrs* Rod¬ 
gers' memorable phrase, for 
policies of "strip- mining our 


city's urban potential. 11 

That was our major reservation 
with the Look magazine article 
on Alioto* His alleged connect¬ 
ions with the Maria are about 37th 
on our list of things that are wrong 
with Alioto and his administration * 
-(Next issue: the Case Against . 
Mayor Joseph Alioto, ) 

* ir * 

classified 

Good Looking Executive, 
sincere, would like to meet 
oriental girls for dates in.L.A, 
andS.F* area. Box "L.L," 

11325 Blix, No. Hollywood 
91602 * * * 

MENDOCINO i attractive rooms 
-$8 per night-double, $35 per 
- week-double, kitchen use* 
Randall Gallery. Write Box 
37 or phone 707-937-5219 
* * * 

Far Out Sierra Cabin $5, OOO 
3 Acres Hues. Low Dn. Dick 
Caldwell, owner, agt. Box 
1146, Grass Valley 95945 
916-273-7293 
* * * 

Cambridge-SF apartment ex¬ 
change* Have excellent 41/2 
rooms with fireplace and yard, 
near MIT-Harvard in good 
neighborhood. Available 6/1 
(possibly later) for 1 year (pos¬ 
sibly longer), Hartman, 15 
Farrar, Cambridge 02138, 
547-3859* 


BUD'S ICE CREAM 

homemode • 

high quality 

Alvin Edlin (creaming artist) 

1300 Castro St.S.F. 


PHONE 771-0330 

L - S DISTRIBUTORS 

WHOLESALERS 
MAGAZINES - NEWSPAPERS 
QUALITY PAPERBACKS 
1161 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 94109 

New York Times London Times 

j LA. Times Chicago Tribune 


THE 

NEW YORK TIMES 


Sunday Edition 

DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR SUNDAY MORNING 


Cali: 

332*4790 

383*4422 


San Fran cisco, Berkeley, Southern Marin * 

Daily Edition 

SA ME DA Y DELI VER Y 

Financial District & Pacific Heights 

MS-III Co. 
P.O. Box 926 
Satisalito, Ca* 94965 
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Who to write 


What You Can Do 


Right nowj letters to Washington are not being 
counted—they’re being weighed. Therefore: what 
you write and how cogent your argument is not im¬ 
portant, One clear sentence stating opposition to 
the President’s policy is all that is necessary. Write 
on heavy paper and write often. 

For rapid communication; Send a Western Union 
telegram as a "public opinion message. 11 Fifteen 
words cost $1 which can be billed to your phone num¬ 
ber. Call Western Union (832-6400 Berkeley* 986- 
2626 SF.) 

Some key addresses: 

President Richard Nixon, 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20500* Sen. Alan Cranston (D- 
Calif,), New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C, 2OS 10* Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
e/o Sen. J* W. Fulbright, New Senate Office Build¬ 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510* Sen. George Murphy 
(R-Calif.), Senate Office Building, Washington, 

D.C. 20510. 

Congressmen by district, all in Washington 20515: 
Rep. Robert L. Leggett P-Vallejo), Cannon 
House Office Building; Rep. Phillip Burton (D-SF), 
Cannon House Office Building; Rep, William S, 
Maillard (R-SF), Rayburn House Office Building* 

Rep. Jeffrey Cohelan (D-Qaldand), Rayburn House 
Office Building* Rep. George P, Miller (D -Alameda), 
Rayburn House Office Building; Rep, Don Edwards 
{D-San Jose), Cannon House Office Building* Rep* 

Paul N. McCloskey (R-Portola Valley), Longworth 
House Office Building* Rep, Jerome Waldie (D -Con¬ 
cord), Cannon House Office Building. 

Sens. McGovern and Hatfield are sponsoring an 
important Amendment to End the War* It would cut 
off funds gradually for the Southeast Asian war and 
would require that no funds be spent on it after July, 

971 ‘Swing Senators’ 

The ’Swing Senators 1 on Me Govern/Hatfield bill: 

George Aiken, Vex. (R); Clinton Anderson, N* 

M, (D); Alan Bible, Nev* (D); James Caleb Bogjp, 
Del. (R); Edward Brooke, Mass* (R)* Quentin Bur¬ 
dick, N, Dak. (D); Howard Cannon, Nev, (D)j Clif¬ 
ford Case, N, J. (R); Marlowe Cook, Ky. (R)* John 
Shermen Cooper, Ky. (R);i Norris Cotton, N. H. 

(R); Allen Ellendei, La. (D); *Emest Bollings, S.C, 
(D); Jacob Javits, N. Y. (R); ^Russell Long, La. (D); 
Thomas McIntyre, N. H, (D)* Warren Magnuson, 
Wash. (D); Joseph Montoya, N* M, (D)* Frank Moss, 
Utah (D); John Pas tore, R* I* (D); James Pearson, 

Kan. (R); Charles Percy, 111. (R)* William Prox- 
mire, Wis. (D)* Jennings Randolf, W* Va. (D)* 
^William Saxbe, Ohio (R); ^Richard Schweiker, Pa. 
(R)* Hugh Scott, Pa. (R); Ralph Smith, 111, (R)* 
William Spong, Va. (D); Ted Stevens, Alaska (R); 
Stewart Symington, Mo. (D); Joseph Tyding^, Md. 
(D)* ^Hanison Williams, N.J. (D). 

*(List from Cranston’s office. ) 

State anti-war legislation 

The State Assembly is now considering a bill 
(A.B, 1674) that should force a Supreme Court 
showdown on the issue of an undeclared war. It re¬ 
quires the California Attorney General to file suit in 
the U.S , Supreme Court if a California resident is 
asked to participate in an undeclared war. 

If approved in committee, the bill has to be passed 
by the Assembly, the Senate and the Governor, The 
bill’s author, Assemblyman John Vasconcellos, says 
it has a good chance. Write or telephone your local 
legislator. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SUPPORT ALSO YOUR LOCAL PEACE CANDIDATES; 

Gov, —Jess Unruh (D)* Lt, Gov. —Alfred Alquist 
(D); Sec. St.—Edmund G, Brown, Jr. (D); Control¬ 
ler—Herman Sillas (D)* Treasurer—Milton Gordon 
(D)* Atty, Gen.—Charles O'Brien (D); St, Senators- 
-GeoTge Moscone (D); Sam Halsted (R-S.M, County); 
Arlen Gregorio (D-S.M. County). 

St, Assembly—Willie Brown (D,SF); John Burton 
(D,SF); Leo McCarthy (D,SF); Ken Meade (D, 
Berkeley); John Vasconcellos (D, Campbell)* U.S, 
Congress—Phillip Burton p,SF); Russell Miller (D, 

SF); *£aide Kirtley (D, SF); *Ron DelLuim (D, Berke¬ 
ley)* Pete McCloskey {R, S.M, County); ^Robert 
Gomperte p, S.M, County); U.S, Senate—George 
Brown (D); John Tunney p). 

^Guardian primary preference. 

Tax resistance 

About 70% of your tax dollar supports military 
spending. If you do not pay your taxes—or that pro¬ 
portion of your taxes which goes for war—you are 
registering a protest* If yon persuade thousands of 


others to join you, the government may have to stop 
the war and seriously reduce military spending. 

Two forms of tax resistance are being organized: 

1. Don’t pay the 1G% federal tax on your phone 
bill. This tax, imposed only because of the war 
makes FT&T a tax collector for the war* Pay your 
phone bill minus the 10% tax and mention in an at¬ 
tached note why you are not paying the tax. 

The phone company will not cut off your service. 
Instead, it will notify the IRS that you have not paid 
your tax. Eventually, the IRS will contact you and, 
if you still refuse to pay, will attach your bank ac¬ 
count, deducting from it the amount of the tax plus 
interest and a S% penlty fee. But: it will cost them 
more to collect your tax than the amount of the tax 
itself. None of your phone tax money will be avail¬ 
able for the war* 

Willful failure to pay federal taxes is a misde¬ 
meanor with penalties attached. But no phone tax 
refuser has ever been jrosecuted, 

2, Don’t pay all or part of your federal income tax 
until the war ends. 

There are several ways to do this, depending on 
how much risk you want to take. For example, you 
can pay but send in a protest with your return; pay - 
but file a request for a refund (IRS Form S43) on the 
grounds that you object to paying the 70% of your 
taxes going to the military or the 20% going directly 
to Vietnam, or the surtax, or whatever other figures 
you choose; pay but file for a refund of whatever a- 
mount you choose on your regular tax return (you 
might even get the refund if the computer is con¬ 
fused enough); pay less withholding tax by declaring 
extra dependents (send a registered letter to IRS a- 
bout what you are doing and keep a copy,) If you 
don't pay withholding tax, don't pay your tax or 
whatever part of it you choose* or refuse to pay what¬ 
ever your tax return shows you owe on your annual 
return. 

If you are really adamant—and courageous—you 
can refuse to file a tax return at all and merely write 
a letter explaining your refusal. 

To avoid charges of fraud, you must notify IRS in 
writing that your refusal to pay taxes, whatever form 
it takes, is based on principle; keep copies of your 
statement. The IRS will eventually get your money, 
plus interest, plus a small fine, but it will cost them 
time and money to do so. 

In the last twenty years, only seven people have 
been prosecuted for willful failure to pay any taxes. 

Six of them refused to file returns or co-operate in 
any way, and none were conscientious tax resisters. 

For more information on tax resistance, contact 
Bruce Blumberg, Boalt Hall Law School, 841-2669 
or War Resisters 1 League, 833 Haight St,, S.F., 
626-6976. 

Defense industries 

To make the war less profitable and less popular: 

1, Sell war stocks. Or use your stocks to initiate 
stockholders' actions against war production. 

2, Don’t buy U.S, Saving Bonds, Instead, cash 
them in. As Fortney Stark, President of Security 
National Bank in Oakland, which no longer sells the 
bonds, told his customers: the savings bonds support 
the war effort, and they are net good investments 
anyway. (This sort of economic pressure works. The 
U.S. government angrily withdrew the bank's right 
to sell U.S* bonds after Stark's statements*) 

3, Boycott products of companies that do war 
work. Write the company why you are not patronizing 
them. See top local contractors, p, 10,11. 

4* Go after institutiQns (or your local company, la¬ 
bor union, alma mater) that are heavily interested in de¬ 
fense stocks, The University of California is (See p. 9)* 
So is San Francisco's pension fund. 

5* San Francisco is peculiarly vulnerable on three 
grounds: (a) the city has been selling its own public 
power, not to its own residents, but to such war in¬ 
dustries as Hercules Powder in Pinole (gunpowder, 
explosives), Dow Chemical in Pittsburg (napalm), 
Norris Industries in Riverbank (munitions) and Kai¬ 
ser Industries in Santa Cruz (electronics), (b) the city 
still pays the Stanford Research Institute some 
$30, 000 a year as the city’s 11 lobbyist/represent at - 
tive" in Washington* (c) the city/port massive water¬ 
front projects will facilitate U.S. industrial and war 
expansion into the Far East, 

6. Do your own war research on local firms* See 
sources on pgs* 3, 10, 11. 

Information sources 

Several university groups have been doing tough re¬ 
search and publishing information on the war, in¬ 
cluding Cambodip* In particular: 1) Zoology Depart¬ 
ment, 1040 life Sciences Building, Cal* , 642-6459; 


642-4941 has copies of all reports being put out on 
aspects of the war from the university community 
and can tell you how to get copies of them, 2) Indo¬ 
china Information Center, Room 24, Boalt Hall, 
Cal., 642-1629 is producing research on legal as¬ 
pects of the war and can advise you on getting cop¬ 
ies. 3) UC Campus Information Clearinghouse, 

South Hall, Cal., Room 310, ’642-6637 will do re¬ 
search on specific aspects of the wax and the anti¬ 
war movement and will direct you to what is avail¬ 
able, 4) Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars, 
2168 Shattuck, Berkeley, (Gordon Bennett, 642- 
6510, 6511, 6512) is a source for the most recent 
printed information. Some of their material comes 
from the: 5) Bay Area Institute, 9 Sutter St., S.F., 
986-5690; Pacific Studies Center, 1950 University 
Ave,, East Palo Alto, Calif, which is working on the 
most current aspects of the Cambodian situation, as 
well as on how the war has influenced the domestic 
economy* 


Peace groups 


—ANOTHER MOTHER FOR PEACE (largely educa¬ 
tional, letter-writing, peace candidate support, no 
meetings, occasional conventions, position state¬ 
ments, publicity.) Info,: 407 N. Maple Dr*, Bev¬ 
erly Hills, Calif. 90210 {213)478-3476. 

—WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEDOM and WOMEN FOR PEACE both at: 50 
Oak St,, S .F. 863-7146, 2495 Shattuck, Berkeley 
849-3020, WFF* 1711 F Grove, Berkeley 849-4961, 
WILFPSF. 

—DOWNTOWN PEACE COALITION (In-house organiz¬ 
ing in large fi rms (PT8T, Bank of America, AAA, for 
example); occasional rallies). Meeting, every Wed¬ 
nesday at 5:30, open to all at, 86 3rd St., S.F., 

Rjfl. 402, Info*; 86 3rd St., S.F., Rm. 402989-7290* 

—ARCHITECTS AND PLANNERS AGAINST THE 
WAR, Info.: c/o Building^ Systems Development, 

120 Broadway, S,F, 434-3833. 

—STATE EMPLOYEES FOR PEACE AND CHANGE 
(leafletting state agencies, providing educational ac¬ 
tivities, meeting June 3) Info,: P.O* Box 90511, S.F. 

— WAR RESISTERS 1 LEAGUE (information on tax, 
draft resistance) Info.: 833 Haight St*, S.F. 626-6976. 

—EAST OAKLAND SWITCHBOARD (Members: volun¬ 
teers to answer and set-up files. Activities: Calendar 
of anti-war events in Oakland and Berkeley, Con¬ 
necting people with resources for anti-war activity. 
Compile lists of organizations involved in anti-war 
activities in Oakland, Info,: 2812 73rd Ave., East 
Oakland 569-6369. 

—ECONOMIC ACTION FOR PEACE (Activities: re¬ 
search on war profiteers, organizing a national econom¬ 
ic boycott of General Electric and General Motors, or¬ 
ganizing economic boycotts of local companies—speci¬ 
fically, the Bank of America, helping groups and indi¬ 
viduals to plan economic antiwar activities, hopefully, 
to publish a catalogue of 11 good' 1 and "bad” companies, 
to examine and help establish alternative economic 
institutions,) Info,: 55 Hyde St*, S.F, 861-4284* 

Check also the more established groups* SANE, CDC, 
ADA, BEM, American Friends Service Committee, 

Some key national peace groups: 
—CONGRESSIONAL CLEARING HOUSE, Washington, 
D.C, (TeL: 20E-63S-2500) directs manpower, mon¬ 
ey, research to needed areas (nationally) in this 
year’s election, 

—PROJECT PURSESTRINGS (1616 K St* N.W., 

Wash,, D,C.) petitions being circulated nationally to 
push the Cooper-Church Amednment and the McGov¬ 
ern-Hatfield Amendment, 

—MOVEMENT FOR A NEW CONGRESS (62 Washing¬ 
ton Rd., Princeton, N.J. ) using computers to direct 
volunteers to crucial House and Senate races* 

—PEACE COMMENCEMENT FUND (3111 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. ) hopes to raise $1 million from 
students contributing their cap and gown rental fees; 
money goes to "the cause,” 

—REFERENDUM '70 (815 - 17th St,, N.W., Suite 
421, Wash, , D.C.) under J*K. Galbraith, specializes 
in providing graphics, designing effective literature 
and assisting in media campaigns, 

—UNIVERSITIES NATIONAL ANTIWAR FUND (Box 
800, Cambridge, Mass,} established by Nobel laureates 
and out of MIT trying to get university professors to 
donate one day’s salary to antiwar fund. 

(More extensive list in May 23 New Republic.) 

By Marsha Berzon and Sheila Grind] 














